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CHAPTER XI, ‘WE ARE IN LOVE'S LAND TO-DAY.’ 


SLEEPLESS night shed the sober light of reason upon those 
clouds of sentiment which had obscured Miss Priscilla Web- 
ling’s mind. ‘ When all is done,’ said Reason, ‘ you know but too 
well that you had no hope of having Joshua for a husband, suitable 
as might have been such an union, blessed as you might have made 
hisdays by your cherishing and ministration. You know yourself 
a creature especially adapted to be an Independent minister’s wife ; 
but his eyes have been blinded to that fact: he could not pierce the 
modest veil in which maidenhood enfolded you, and discern the 
image of the perfect wife behind it. His minad—too much given to 
spiritual things to be acute upon earthly matters—has been caught 
by the surface beauty of a foolish child. It is for you to pity rather 
than resent an error for which he will doubtless pay dearly when he 
lies down in damp sheets, or drinks tea made with half-boiled water, 
or eats potatoes as hard as stones, and suffers in various other ways 
from the mistakes of an inexperienced housekeeper ; to say nothing 
of the likelihood that so young a wife may be dressy and flighty, 
and given to standing at her door of afternoons gossiping, to the 
neglect of the housework.’ 
Thus counselled by reason, Priscilla assisted at the seven-o’clock 
breakfast with a tranquil demeanour, and even smiled upon Joshua 
with an assumed cheerfulness, which had some element of the 
heroic. 
‘I hope you do not think my choice foolish or blameworthy,’ ! 
- said Joshua meekly, as Deborah helped him to fried’ potatoes and 
bacon. 

‘Indeed, dear Mr. Haggard, marriage is such a serious con- 
sideration—and a second marriage, where there are grown-up chil- 
dren, more particularly—that I don’t feel qualified to form an opinion. 
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Cynthia is a good girl, as girls go; that I should be sorry to deny, 
after the way she nursed me through my quinsey last winter. But 
there’s a wide difference between a servant-girl and a minister's 
wife, and a great deal will be expected of her in that position.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Joshua, ‘if I can but make her happy, 
In the innocence of her heart she has given me her love. Gof 
give me grace to keep and strengthen that affection in the days to 
come !’ 

‘She has so much reason to be grateful to you,’ began Pris. 
cilla. 
‘Iam not talking of gratitude,’ interrupted Joshua almost an. 
grily. ‘She has given me her love. I know not why I am go 
blessed; but I know that she loves me. It is the rich reward of 
all my days of care and toil. I have not felt my labour heavy. I 
have no foolish pride in my work; but the sum of it has perhaps 
been pleasing in the sight of Heaven, and this reward has been 
granted to me—love and renewed youth, a life that seems beginning 
again from the starting-point of twenty years. I feel as young as 
on the day I first preached in Penmoyle—before there was a chapel 
here—on the bit of green waste at the opening of the lane that leads 
to Mr. Pamble’s farm.’ 

‘That was four-and-twenty years ago,’ said Deborah ; ‘for it 
was the very year father died, and sister and I walked through the 
dusty lanes in our new mourning to hear you.’ 

This, to Deborah’s mind, was almost equal in self-sacrifice to 
walking over red-hot ploughshares. 

‘It was before we opened the school,’ said Priscilla, ‘and when 
folks were recommending us to take situations as housekeepers, in- 
stead of profiting by our education.’ 

‘I feel as young as I felt that day—four-and-twenty years ago,’ 
exclaimed Joshua triumphantly. 

This was an intoxication of the mind which seemed to the Miss 
Weblings fraught with peril. It was a positive duty to say some- 
thing depressing. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Priscilla, ‘if poor Mrs. Haggard could have 
looked forward to this in her long illness, she would have felt it 
trying. It’s a blessing that we’re not permitted to see into the 
future.’ 

‘I am not going to act hastily,’ said Joshua, ignoring this 
dismal suggestion. ‘I thought it my duty to tell you my intentions 
without delay ; but I shall tell no one else yet awhile, not even my 
son and daughter. I shall leave Cynthia with you for some time 
longer. She shall have time for reflection—many peaceful days m 
which to consider the promise she has made me. If any change 
should come to her mind, if she should discover that she has been 
mistaken in her feelings towards me, I shall be ready to set her 
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free. It will need but a word from her to loosen the bond between 
us. I shall tell her this before we part. If she hold steadfast to 
her promise of last night, I shall come back to fetch her before this 
year is ended. Meanwhile I know that you will be kind to her, 
and that she will be happy with you.’ 

‘We have always tried to do our duty by her,’ returned Deborah 
rather stiffly. 

She could not quite forgive Mr. Haggard for his absurd choice, 
when the superior mind of her sister had been lying open before him 
for these last twenty years like a wise and valuable book, and he 
had not had the sense to read it. 

‘I’m afraid she’ll be puffed up by the change in her prospects,’ 
suggested Priscilla, ‘and not so obedient and dutiful as she has 
been. We can hardly expect it of her under the circumstances.’ 

‘I do not think you will find any difference,’ said Joshua. ‘She 
is sincerely grateful to you for your goodness to ner.’ 

‘Yes; but in our case her gratitude does not turn into love,’ 
retorted Priscilla sharply. 

Cynthia brought in the tea-kettle to make the tea, and took 
it out again to be kept on the boil on the kitchen-hob, with a meek- 
ness which seemed to give the lie to her mistresses’ doubts; and 
presently, when Joshua had finished his breakfast and went out to 
the kitchen to bid his newly-betrothed good-bye, he found her scrub- 
bing the deal-table with vigorous industry, which had brought a 
vivid pink to the fair young face. 

She put down the scrubbing-brush, and he took her in his arms 
and kissed her—with a kiss which was fatherly in its protecting 
gentleness, lover-like in its suppressed passion. 

‘Dearest love,’ he said softly, holding her in his embrace all the 
while, and looking down at her with tender seriousness, ‘I am 
going to leave you for a few months. Iam going away, dear, so 
that you may look into your heart and be very sure the love you 
talked of last night is real, and not a childish fancy which may melt 
away like the memory of a dream when we awake. In our sleep we 
wander in a beautiful garden, and clasp the hand of a friend—loved 
and dead, perhaps, long ago; and in the morning we awake, and 
there is nothing left of our dream—hardly a memory. Your love 
for me might be like that, Cynthia.’ 

‘No, no,’ she answered eagerly, looking up into his eyes,—‘ no 
it is real, like your goodness, like your wisdom.’ 

‘I am old enough to be your father, Cynthia. I have a daughter 
older than you.’ 

‘What has that to do with it? I did not think about your age 
when I began to love you.’ 

‘When did you begin to do that, sweet one ?’ 

‘When you went away from here I felt that there was some- 
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thing gone out of my life, and I knew that I liked you very much, 
But perhaps I might never have known that I loved you if—’ 

She stopped, blushing deeply, and trifling with the lapel of his 
coat. 

‘If what, dearest ?’ 

‘I don’t like to tell you; it is so foolish.’ 

* Please tell me, dear.’ 

‘Young Mr. Price, at the Rising Sun, wanted to be my sweet- 
heart. He used to wait for me coming out of chapel of an evening, 
and follow me across the street, and stop me at the garden-gate 
talking to me. And when he talked about loving me and wanting 
to marry me, I hated him dreadfully ; and then I knew that I loved 
you.’ 

‘And I hope you made Mr. Price quite understand that you 
didn’t care for him ?’ 

‘O yes; I told him so very plainly, and he was rather offended, 
and Miss Priscilla said I was very foolish to refuse so good an offer. 
But you’ve no idea how I hated him when he talked about being 
fond of me.’ 

‘God bless you, darling, and good-bye till I come back to fetch 
my young wife, or till you write me one little line to say you have 
changed your mind.’ 

‘I shall never write that,’ replied Cynthia with conviction. 

And with these words they kissed once more and parted, Joshua 
setting out on his homeward journey with the light heart of youth, 
weaving visions of his happy future as he walked in the briar-scented 
lanes, painting pictures of that familiar home which was soon to be 
beautified by Cynthia’s sweet presence. It seemed to him that he 
had never known what beauty and grace in woman meant before he 
found that wanderer on the sunburnt common—before he looked 
down on those loose locks of palest gold, and saw the white feet 
gleaming under dark water, the delicate figure half-sitting, half- 
reclining on the grassy hillock with the listless grace of repose. 

He speculated how he could make the old home a little brighter 
for its new mistress. That dingy carpet in the common parlour 
must be exchanged for a new one. He would buy a harpsichord 
or one of those new pianos people talked about, and Cynthia could 
learn to play hymn-tunes. He would buy a gig or a four-wheeled 
chaise to drive his wife in, instead of the tax-cart. When Jim got 
steadier and married—events which ought to happen within the next 
half-dozen years—Joshua told himself that he might retire from 
the grocery business altogether, and devote himself exclusively to 
the chapel. There was a cottage on the slope of the hill at the 
upper end of Combhollow which he fancied would be a charming 
home for himself and his young wife—a romantic cottage, with a 
garden in which some ambitious tenant had made a fountain. It 
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seemed to the lover’s fancy that this cottage, with its fountain and 
weeping-ash, was better adapted as a background to his picture of 
Cynthia than the substantial commonplace old house opposite the 
First and Last. Yet it would go against him to leave the old house. 
His father and mother had lived and died there. It was his first 
idea of home. No; if Cynthia were satisfied, he would stay there. 
And that cottage with the fountain was probably damp. Picturesque- 
ness and rheumatism often go together. 

And Judith ? How would that tight-waisted, tight-lipped damsel 
get on with a lovely young wife? Judith must be taught to bridle 
that sharp tongue of hers, to put the curb on her quick temper. 
There must be no biting blasts to wither his tender flower. 

‘I shall make Judith understand at once and for ever that she 
must be kind and gentle to my wife,’ thought Joshua. ‘ She has 
always respected and obeyed me—I am bound to remember 
that.’ 

He was in no hurry to tell Judith, or even his faithful Naomi, 
of the change that had come upon his life—that startling and won- 
drous change which had made him a new man. It would be time 
enough when he took his young wife home. No one had any right 
to question his choice or to doubt his wisdom. 

He felt somewhat embarrassed, notwithstanding these argu- 
ments, when Naomi questioned him, with a dutiful interest in all 
his doings, about the girl he had found on Springfield Common. 

‘Has she been well-behaved, father? Has she learned to read 
yet ?” 

‘Yes, my dear. She has made wonderful progress.’ 

‘And is she as pretty as when you first saw her sitting with 
her feet in the water, and with her hair falling loose about her 
shoulders ?’ 

Naomi’s fancy had pictured the scene; her father’s dark face 
looking down at the fair-haired wanderer; the thymy hillocks and 
gorse-bushes and wild broom under the blue warm sky. 

‘T think she is even prettier.’ 

‘What a sweet little thing she must be! I should so like to 
see her! If Sally were to get married now, we might have Cynthia 
for a servant, mightn’t we, father ?’ 

‘There’s not much chance of that, Naomi.’ 

‘Of Sally’s marrying? I’m not sure of that,’ replied Naomi. 
‘I know she has thoughts of it.’ 

‘You shall see Cynthia some day, Naomi, and I hope you will 
learn to love her; but it will not be as a servant. Nature has made 
her fit for something better than servitude. I do not mean to say 
that service is not worthy, or that all men and women are not equal 
in the eyes of their Maker. But Nature has set a mark upon us 
all, and we have each our appointed station. I do not think Cynthia 
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was created to work like Sally, or to take pleasure in the things 
that please Sally.’ 

‘You might get her a better place, father—as lady’s-maid, for 
instance.’ 

‘To be some fine lady’s drudge! That would be worse rather 
than better. Don’t concern yourself about her, my dear, till you 
come to know more of her. I have made up my mind as to her 
future life.’ 

‘How good you are, father, to take so much trouble for a poor 
nameless orphan.’ 

‘There is more selfishness than goodness in the matter, Naomi, 
It has been a pleasure to me to do as much for her.’ 

This was all that he said to his daughter about Cynthia; but 
he was pleased to think that Naomi had shown a friendly interest 
in the subject, and he fancied that Cynthia’s beauty and Cynthia’s 
sweetness would at once appeal to the girl’s heart; that it would 
be natural for these two to love one another, and that they would 
cleave to each other like sisters. It never occurred to him that 
Cynthia, as the recipient of his charity, was quite a different person 
in the eyes of Naomi from the same Cynthia as his second wife; 
and that in proportion to his daughter’s love for him would be her 
disinclination to divide his affection with a new-comer and inter- 
loper. In the fulness of his content, which inclined him to see all 
things on the sunnier side, he could foresee no domestic difficulty, 
unless it were a little extra snappishness on the part of Judith, an 
exhibition of temper which he meant to put down with a high 
hand. 

He was very happy. It seemed as if-his capacity for full and 
perfect happiness had never been called into play till now. His life 
had been prosperous, successful; but the rainbow hues of joy had 
not entered largely into the fabric of his existence. A gleam of vivid 
colour here and there had flashed across the dull gray woof; but now 
warp and woof were all brightness and colour. He saw all things 
under an altered aspect, apparelled in the beauty of a dream. Nature, 
which he had viewed hitherto with a mild regard, moved him now to 
loving worship. He thanked God for having set him in so faira 
world, for having given him such a goodly heritage. In his daily 
walks he was continually repeating to himself those psalms which 
breathe joyfulness and thanksgiving, those canticles which tell of 
triumph and rapture for the Lord’s chosen people. There was more 
eloquence in his sermons, more fervour in his prayers. His congre- 
gation even felt stirred by that strong floodtide of joy which filled 
his own breast. 

In this state of mind he was naturally disposed to look with an 
indulgent eye upon Oswald Pentreath’s wooing. He remembered 
with a guilty sheepishness what the Squire had said to him—that if 
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he, Joshua, were going to be married he would not be for such long 
delay ; and moved by this recollection he told Oswald one evening 
in the Wilderness that, if he liked, the wedding might take place early 
in the year—say in March, when the spring flowers were coming in 
and the days getting bright. 

‘Now that your father has given his consent there is less reason 
for me to hold you to the letter of your promise,’ said Joshua. ‘ If 
you are quite sure of your affection for Naomi—quite sure she is the 
one woman you would choose for yourself out of all the world—it 
makes little difference whether you marry her in March or July.’ 

‘There is no fear of any change in my feelings,’ answered 
Oswald; ‘I love her better every day, and honour her more as I 
get to know her better. She is the noblest and best of women. I 
feel myself small and weak in comparison with her.’ 

Oswald lost no time in telling Naomi that the length of his 
apprenticeship, as it pleased him to call it, had been lessened. 

‘ We are to be married early in March, Naomi, when the woods 
are yellow with daffodils ; and you are coming to brighten that dismal 
old house of ours. I shall be a respectable married man by mid- 
summer. I must get my father to buy me a gig, and put Herne 
into harness, so that I may drive you about. We shall be a regular 
Darby and Joan.’ 

Naomi blushed at an imaginary picture of herself sitting beside 
Oswald in a high-wheeled gig, with that unreliable horse swaying 
the vehicle against banks and hedges, and making wild bolts round 
awkward corners. ‘The idea of driving with her husband in a gig 
like old married people seemed to bring their marriage closer home 
to her than any gush of poetry on the lover’s part could have 
done. 

‘And we must think of smartening the old rooms a little bit 
before you come to us,’ continued Oswald cheerily. ‘I daresay a 
coat of whitewash for the ceilings will be about as much as the 
Squire will care to afford ; but I must see what Phaebe—that’s our 
old housemaid, you know—can do with a few yards of chintz and 
muslin. She’s a capital manager, poor old thing, and has made her 
elbow-bones twice their natural size with rubbing the panelling and 
furniture. There’s no such polish in Devonshire, I should think, 
as poor Phoebe’s elbow-grease. I see her at it sometimes at six 
o'clock in the morning when I’m going for an early ride ; and I often 
wonder why she takes so much out of herself to embellish rooms 
that hardly any one sees. I fancy it must be a part of her religion. 
There are Jumpers, you know, and Shakers ; perhaps there is a sect 
of Rubbers—an extra devout sect, like the Essenes.’ 

Naomi looked disapprovingly here. As a dissenter herself she 
was not prepared to think lightly of even Shakers or Jumpers, who 
had doubtless some reason for the faith that was in them—an innate 
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conviction of truth, perhaps, so strong as to counterbalance the 
ridiculousness of their outward manifestations. 

‘ But when you come the old oak panels will have their use,’ 
said Oswald gaily. ‘They will serve as mirrors to reflect you 
imperial beauty. I always fancy you like the good Agrippinas and 
Julias, Naomi. There were one or two virtuous Julias, you 
know, though the majority turned their attention the other way; 
and there may have been a decent Agripina, though there I’m 
doubtful. I always picture you as a Roman lady, with golden 
embroidery on your robes, and a golden diadem on that dark hair of 
yours.’ 

Naomi had read neither Tacitus nor Gibbon ; all she knew about 
Rome was that St. Paul had acquired the Roman franchise, and 
that the Romans had persecuted the early Christians. But she 
knew that Oswald meant to praise her beauty when he likened her 
to these imperial ladies of doubtful character. 

These two also were very happy, but with a more quiet joy than 
Joshua’s. The bloom of novelty had been worn off their love by 
this time. They had grown accustomed to look forward to a life 
spent together; to think of themselves as bound to each other. 
Oswald surveyed his future with a tranquil contentment. He liked 
Naomi better every day, leaned upon her more entirely, felt her 
superiority and his own weaker nature, and looked forward confi- 
dently to the part she was to play in his life. Naomi’s feelings lay 
deeper, and but seldom found expression in words. She could not 
speak playfully of a love which was the most solemn element in her 
life. She thought of her happiness—of this most perfect boon 
Heaven had given her in Oswald’s love—with a subdued sense of 
awe. If he had never loved her; if he were to be taken from her? 
She dared not picture to herself the hideous blank which life must 
have been in the first case, nor the gloomy ruin life must become in 
the second. Sometimes she recalled that dreadful day when the 
storm had swept over Combhollow and her father’s strong arm had 
snatched Oswald from the greedy devouring waves. If he had not 
been saved, and she had never known him! She was not meta- 
physician enough to contemplate life under such seemingly impos- 
sible conditions. 

Aunt Judith’s attitude of mind in relation to the lovers was one 
of equable disapprobation. She thought that Joshua was sacrificing 
to Baal by giving his daughter five thousand pounds in order that 
the misguided young woman might be raised from her proper posi- 
tion in life to a station for which Providence had never intended her. 
Five thousand pounds at five per cent meant two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, Judith reflected, or nearly five pounds a week, which 
division made the money seem a great deal more, as it was thus 
brought nearer the housewife’s eye. Why the entire housekeeping 
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expenses of Mr. Haggard’s establishment—after debiting all goods 
had out of the shop against the house—seldom came to more than 
five pounds a week. And Joshua was to surrender all that money 
to make his daughter a fine lady. 

The idea of this monetary sacrifice weighed heavily upon aunt 
Judith. She had begun a system of small economies as a kind of 
set-off against Naomi’s dowry. Puddings now only graced the board 
thrice a week, and those were puddings of the homeliest and least 
expensive character ; puddings of a substantial and filling character 
specially dear to prudent housekeepers, as they do not require eggs 
in their composition, and are for the most part independent of 
butter. The tea-table was furnished even more sparingly than of 
old, and, with a view to the economising of butter, the careful 
manager pressed upon the maturer taste of her nephew and niece 
that thick and slab molasses which their childish fancies had 
affected. She doled out the week’s allowance of soap more grudg- 
ingly than of old, and was a despot in the matter of soda. 

‘I don’t know what’s come to your aunt, Miss Naomi,’ the 
agerieved Sally remarked despondently. ‘It’s as much as I can 
wash out a pair of white stockings for Sunday afternoon without her 
going on about my vanity and extravagance, and throwing Jezebel in 
my teeth, as if I was the wickedest young woman in Combhollow.’ 

These infinitesimal savings, though they inflicted some annoy- 
ance on the household, could go about as far towards counter- 
balancing the loss of five thousand pounds as the laborious exertions 
of an industrious beaver in the construction of a dam designed to 
stem the waters of Niagara; yet these vain efforts afforded some 
mental solace to aunt Judith’s perturbed mind. She scraped the 
butter off her bread, and felt herself a domestic martyr. 

‘There'll be fine flaunting when she’s a married woman and her 
own mistress,’ thought Judith, ‘ with two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for her own spending—silk gowns trimmed with thread-lace 
on workadays, I daresay. We sha’n’t see her often at chapel, I 
should think. She'll be going to church for the sake of sitting in 
a big pew among the gentry. IfI were Joshua I’d as leave have 
my daughter dead and buried as married to a fine gentleman that 
would look down upon me.’ 

Judith had never been able to get rid of the idea that in his 
secret soul Oswald Pentreath despised the Haggards and their sur- 
roundings. Her narrow mind could not conceive it possible that the 
son of a landowner could believe in his equality with shopkeepers ; 
that the odour of soap and candles was not hateful to the nostrils of 
a gentleman who sealed his letters with a coat of arms that looked 
almost royal, and bore a name which was engraved on the oldest 
brazen tablet in the chancel. She was unable to understand that 
easy-going temper of Oswald’s, to which rank and wealth were of 
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small moment compared with the blessings of personal well-being 
and the gratification of one’s own inclination. She had a lurki 
conviction that Mr. Pentreath, be he never so polite and respectful, 
was secretly laughing at her; that he did not admire her Sunday 
gown, and thought her pronunciation vulgar; and that he encouraged 
that impudent jackanapes Jim in the practice of grimacing behind 
her shoulder as she poured out the tea or carved the cold joint at 
supper. This conviction and a general sense of injury, chiefly 
referable to that marriage portion of five thousand pounds, made 
aunt Judith unpleasant company to herself at this time, and not 
the most agreeable company for other people. 

The young people were happy after their tranquil fashion, un- 
touched by the blighting influence of this aggrieved spinster. They 
had their afternoon rambles together, and Naomi made progress in 
the art of pencil landscape, sitting for many a happy hour. copying 
the bold curved lines of the hartstongue and the delicate tracery of 
parsley and oakleaf fern, or the larger outlines of elm or beech; 
while Oswald lay on the grass at her side reading Marmion or Ivan- 
hoe. Gentle, peaceful time—a cup filled to the brim with perfect 
joy—to be remembered in days to come, when the memory shall be 
life’s crowning sorrow. 

The lovers had been employed thus one afternoon in August. 
Oswald had just read that intense and dramatic scene of Sir Walter 
Scott’s most romantic poem when Constance de Beverley defies her 
pitiless judges. There had been an ominous stillness in the air for 
the last half-hour, and the birds were uttering those subdued twitter- 
ings by which they seem to warn one another of approaching evil ; but 
Naomi had been too much absorbed by the story to give any heed to 
these whisperings of a coming storm, when one big drop falling on her 
pencilled group of ferns startled her out of her complacency. Oswald 
had been: reading the stirring lines somewhat sleepily, the heavy 
air under those tall elms exercising a narcotic effect upon his senses, 
and he too had been heedless of a change in the heavens. 

‘Why, I declare it’s raining!’ he exclaimed, when one of those 
big drops had alighted upon his nose ; ‘and what a black sky! Im 
afraid we’re in for a storm. And you in that thin dress, Naomi! 
Let us get to the house as fast as we can.’ 

‘To the Grange ?’ cried Naomi, with a look of alarm, as if he 
had proposed the most awful thing in the world. 

‘Why not, love? .It is to be your home next spring. Is it too 
much to ask a little shelter from the old roof to-day ?’ 

‘The Squire might not like—’ faltered Naomi. 

‘He would be delighted. He has not asked you and your father 
formally to visit him, for then, you see, you would be visitors, and 
it is against his principles to squander his substance upon entertaining 
people ; but if you were to drop in upon him unawares he would be 
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enchanted. Come, dear; the rain-drops are falling faster—and 
there’s the first thunder-clap.’ 

It pealed among the trees, sounding so close to them that it 
seemed a local thunder-clap intended for them in particular. 

‘ What a threatening sound it has, Oswald!’ said Naomi, as they 
hurried towards the little gate which opened from the wood into the 

th. 
Zz Yes; one can fancy the first murderer hearing such a peal as he 
fled. It sounds like the voice of Nemesis, doesn’t it? There’s a 
blinding flash; run, Naomi!’ 

They were at the gate by this time, and only a broad stretch of 
turf lay between them and the house. The Squire’s oxen kept 
the turf closely cropped, and Oswald and his companion were able 
to run quickly over the short crisp grass. Naomi arrived at the 
porch with her cambric dress only lightly sprinkled by the rain. 

The hall-door stood open, and Oswald led her in. He tried the 
handle of his father’s den; but that sanctuary was locked. The 
Squire was out, and had the key of his study in his pocket, no 
doubt, according to custom. Naomi stood in the grave old hall, 
looking about her wonderingly. It was the first time she had ever 
entered this house, in which she was to live and die. She felt as if 
it were a solemn moment in her life—a moment to be remembered 
as the beginning of an epoch. This house was henceforward to 
mean something more for her than a tradition’or a feature in a 
familiar landscape: it was to embody her idea of home. 

She looked round her doubtfully. The fine square hall; the 
brown-oak panelling, adorned with half a dozen family portraits 
browner and darker than the old oak; the wide shallow staircase 
with its solid balustrade; the pavement of white and black marble, 
had doubtless a certain dignity and beauty of their own. She felt 
that she was beneath a roof which had sheltered many generations ; 
but there was a bleakness and barrenness in the scene that chilled 
her. A house built for the accommodation of a large family and 
numerous servants must needs have a cheerless and empty look 
when it falls into the occupancy of a miser’s shrunken household. 

‘ Let me show you the rooms that are to be all your own,’ said 
Oswald, opening the door of a long drawing-room, an apartment so 
rarely used that it had assumed a ghost-like air, as of a chamber 
conscious of old family secrets, and made gloomy by the mysteries of 
the past. It was‘a narrow panelled room, painted white and salmon, 
and this very delicacy of tint, which would have made the apart- 
ment cheerful under favourable conditions, enhanced its chill phan- 
tasmal aspect in the gray light of this thunderous afternoon. 

All the furniture was at least a century old. Naomi had never 
imagined such spindle-legged tables, such narrow high-backed chairs, 
such a general straightness and spareness of outline; the bareness 
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of all ornament, save the small. oval mirrors and crystal candelabra, 
and the lack of colour, struck even her inexperienced eye, which had 
been accustomed only to the plainest furniture. The brocaded 
window-curtains, once sea-green, had faded to a neutral tint; the 
seats and backs of chairs and sofas were covered with holland. There 
were no books, no pictures. 

Oswald watched his betrothed, expectant of some expression of 
admiration. He fancied she would be delighted with rooms so much 
larger and more aristocratic than those in which she had lived all 
her life. 

‘It’s a handsome room, isn’t it?’ he asked. ‘ Forty feet by 
eighteen.’ 

‘It’s very long,’ said Naomi, rather stupidly her lover thought, 

‘Perhaps you'd like to see the dining-room ?’ 

‘ Very much.’ 

Anything would be a relief after this ghastly saloon, with its 
white cold walls and general emptiness. 

They crossed the hall and entered the dining-room. Here brown- 
ness and gloom replaced the ghostly whiteness ofthe saloon. Here 
too the furniture was scanty; but there was more homeliness, a 
greater look of occupation, this being the room in which the Squire 
and his son lived from January to December. There were newspapers, 
books, and writing-materials on a table in the bay-window ; there 
were whips and walking-sticks in the corners; the large oaken side- 
board was adorned with a pair of solid old silver tankards, and sur- 
mounted by a portrait of the present Squire, painted in the bloom 
of youth, when waistcoats were worn long and ‘ Wilkes and Liberty’ 
was still a party cry. ; 

The lightning flashed across Naomi’s face as she looked out at 
the large bay-window, surveying that neatly-kept garden in front of 
the house, which was separated by a close-cut holly hedge from the 
neglected domain beyond, the wide stretch of turf which had once 
been a lawn sacred from the feet of cattle, and on which the Squire’s 
store oxen now browsed at their ease. He could see no good in 
land which produced nothing—grass that was mown at much cost of 
labour only to be thrown on the manure-heap. 

The day had grown darker, and the thunder-peals seemed to 
shake the old chimney, down whose wide throat there came gusts of 
wind and rain. It was an awful chimney for the wind to howl in; 
and the Squire and his son, sitting silently by the hearth on a 
gloomy winter evening, had often felt as if evil spirits were howling 
wild threatenings at them from the house-top. 

Naomi looked at the dark hearth with an affrighted glance, as if 
she had heard the family banshee shrieking at her. 

‘ What an awful noise!’ she said. 

‘It’s only the wind, love. And now I must show you the 
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family portraits, and my mother’s sitting-room, which will be yours 
go soon. I think it is the most cheerful room in the house.’ 

Naomi was glad to think that she was going to see something 
cheerful. The gloom of the dining-room had been more depressing 
than the ghostly pallor of the drawing-room. 

They went up the uncarpeted staircase to a gallery which occu- 
pied the whole length of the house, with a row of long narrow win- 
dows looking westward, and a deep oaken seat in each window. 
Here there were family portraits of the usual character; sea-pieces, 
pattle-pieces, fruit-pieces, and a Dutch picture or two to give a touch 
of human interest to the collection. Here too there were some old 
delf jars, filled with dried rose-leaves—roses that had been gathered 
by fingers that were now clay, and which exhaled an odour of the 
ast. 

: Oswald showed his betrothed the untenanted rooms, all neatly 
kept by the indefatigable housemaid. The room that had been his 
mother’s was the prettiest Naomi had seen yet. The white walls, 
embellished with carved garlands of fruit and flowers; the old furni- 
ture, painted white; a narrow old-fashioned bookcase on each side 
of the fireplace ; cabinets of shells and sea-weeds between the win- 
dows, local shells and local weeds, which the Squire’s young wife had 
collected in her idle uneventful days. 

Naomi went eagerly to look at the books. They were many of 
them strange to her even in name. Old poets—Spenser, Cowley, 
Waller, Dryden, Prior, Pope—in white vellum, with gilded letter- 
ing The Essayists, in neat duodecimo volumes, with faded calf 
bindings ; Richardson’s voluminous novels, in thin octavos, bound 
in brown. Naomi read the titles with keenest interest. The great 
world of books was an unknown region to her, save for such feeble 
glimmer as was afforded by the Pocket Magazine, a folio Milton, with 
awful mezzotint pictures of Sin and Death, Satan and his Council, 
which she used to look at shudderingly in her childhood, and those 
books of a theological or devotional character which formed the staple 
of the minister’s small collection. Joshua had never been a great 
reader, save! of his Bible and those good old Puritan divines whose 
teaching was after his own heart. His life had been too full and 
busy to admit of his acquiring the habits ofa student. He read the 
Scriptures, or Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, or Law’s Serious Call by the 
wayside. 

‘What dear little books !’ exclaimed Naomi, admiring the neat 
rows of thin volumes, literature spread over a wide surface. 

‘ They all belonged to my grandfather, and came to my mother 
at his death. She was very fond of them, the poets especially.’ 

‘I did not know there were so many poets. I knew of Pope 
and Spenser, but all these other names are strange to me. Why 
have you never told me about them ?’ 
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‘They are dead, my dear; gone to the limbo of forgotten genius, 
Byron sent the whole crew to Hades. They have a kind of foggjj 
life in old-fashioned libraries, like flies in amber. Their music wag 
sweet to mawkishness, their loves and sufferings were as unreal ag 
their periwigs; they were the poets of a patchbox and powder 
period.’ 

He took out a volume of Waller and read the ‘ Lines to Amoret,’ 
that elegant excuse for being in love with two women at once: 


‘ Amoret! as sweet and good 

As the most delicious food, 
Which, but tasted, does impart 

Life and gladness to the heart. 
Sacharissa’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madness doth incline : 
Such a liquor as no brain 

That is mortal can sustain.’ 


‘Not a bad definition of the love that satisfies and the love that 
intoxicates, is it, Naomi?’ asked Oswald, as he closed the book. 
‘These periwigged poets reduced love to a science. You are my 
Amoret, Naomi, and have given life and gladness to my heart.’ 

‘I hope you may never meet your Sacharissa,’ replied Naomi 
gravely, ‘ since it seems that poets can love two women at once.’ 

‘My dearest, that was written in the days of Charles II., when 
poets were fops and courtiers, and it was incumbent on a court 
poet to have a new mistress as often as he had a new coat. It 
was a scenic age, unreal as a stage play; and yet there were true 
lovers and broken hearts while Charles Stuart was king; but you'll 
find no trace of them among his poets.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m not clever enough to like that kind of poetry.’ 

‘ But you like my mother’s room, Naomi ?’ 

‘It is lovely.’ 

‘I am so glad to hear you say that. It will be your own after 
next March.’ 

‘I have been trying to think of this house as my home, Oswald; 
but I have such a strange feeling about it. I cannot imagine my- 
self living here. I cannot make a picture of our new life. It all 
seems far away and shadowy, like my idea of the life to come, 
which neither my own faith nor my father’s teaching could ever 
make real or visible to me. I must have a very weak imagination.’ 

‘Perhaps you have too much common sense, Naomi. You will 
not give your fancies scope. You think of yourself as Naomi Hag- 
gard living in your father’s house in Combhollow, and you can’t 
realise the fact that next year you will be Naomi Pentreath, and 
sole mistress of these desolate old rooms. Your coming will alter 
everything, dear. Even my father looks forward to it with pleasant 
anticipations.’ 
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‘He is very good. If it were not foolish or even wicked to give 
heed to such fancies, I should think that this feeling of mine was a 
presentiment—that God does not intend me ever to live the happy 
life you speak of. It is such a settled feeling in my mind to-day ; 
it comes between me and my happiness, just as those stormy clouds 
come between us and the day.’ 

‘Naomi!’ 

‘O, it is because I love you so dearly, Oswald! I cannot believe 
that Heaven means me to be so perfectly happy all my life, to have 
no sorrows, no trials,—I who have been taught that our journey on 
earth is to lead us through thorny places,—your love given to me 
in all its fulness. It is too much to expect from Providence.’ 

‘My dearest, you have been taught a gloomy creed. Do you 
suppose Providence has never favoured true lovers—never smiled 
on a happy union before our time? There are old men and women 
who loved each other fifty years ago just as faithfully as you and I 
love to-day, and who have climbed the hill of life and gone down 
into the valley hand-in-hand. Providence means us to be happy 
for the most part, I believe, Naomi. Earth’s most miserable men 
are those who have made their own sorrows. That is my creed.’ 

The Squire’s harsh croak was heard in the hall below at this 
moment, and made an end of the conversation. Oswald took Naomi 
down to greet her future father-in-law, who had ridden home from 
one of his outlying farms in the rain, and was changing his coat 
and boots with the assistance of the old butler. 

He stopped in the operation to kiss Naomi. 

‘We were caught in the storm, father, while we were sketching 
in the wood,’ said Oswald. ‘I brought Naomi in for shelter. I’ve 
been showing her my mother’s sitting-room.’ 

‘Very proper. It will be hers when she’s married. She’ll keep 
her accounts there, and do her sewing; won’t you, my dear? My 
shirts and cravats are in a wretched state. It'll be a blessing to 
have a clever young woman like you to look after them. Whata 
dreadful storm! It will do no end of mischief to the corn where it 
isn’t cut—an excuse for tenants being backward with their Christmas 
rent.’ 

‘The rain has stopped, I think,’ said Naomi timidly, looking 
out through the open door, ‘and I must go home to tea.’ 

‘Never mind your tea, my dear. Oswald shall get you a dish 
of tea before you go,’ said the Squire, in a gush of hospitality. - 

But Naomi declared that her father would be alarmed at her 
absence; and the storm being really over, Oswald and she set out 
for Combhollow. 
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Carter XII. 


‘SHE IS FAST MY WIFE,’ 


SEPTEMBER was nearly ended. Harvest homes were over, and 
in Combhollow there was a general impression that winter was g 
season in the immediate future, and that linsey and merino would 
be soon the only wear. Household fires began to have a cheery 
look in the dusk, and ruddy light flickered on the walls and ceilings 
of cosy parlours at tea-time,—in that dim hour when the busiest 
housewife might lay aside her daily task of making or mending, and 
fold her hands for a brief span, with a virtuous sense of having 
earned the luxury of repose, while she discussed the character or 
prospects of her neighbours, or talked of that last dreadful murder 
chronicled in the county papers, or the latest scandal about Eng. 
land’s crownless queen. 

Joshua had gone on another journey in this tranquil autumn 
weather. He had not told his family much about the object or 
design of this last excursion, but had contented himself with stating 
that it was a matter of business which called him away, and that he 
should be absent at most a week. 

Judith was not a little offended at this reticence. 

‘I don’t know what’s come over your father that he’s taken to 
gadding,’ she said to Naomi. ‘ He’s never been the same man since 
he went to open young Wild’s chapel. One would think it had 
turned his head. And yet it was no great honour for him to be 
asked to do it—an out-of-the-way place like that, where the people 
are as ignorant as negro slaves, I daresay.’ 

‘I can see no change in father,’ replied Naomi. ‘ He is as good 
as he has always been, and as thoughtful for others. If there is any 
change, it is that he seems kinder than ever.’ 

‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Judith, with vexation; ‘ what’s the use of talk- 
ing to girlsin love ? It’s throwing away good words. You've no eyes 
nor ears for any one but your lover. If you were in the business 
you'd see the change in your father fast enough. Ha.° his time his 
wits are wool-gathering.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s thinking of his sermons, aunt.’ 

‘He never used to think of ’em when he was behind is 
counter.’ 

Naomi had no further explanation to offer. It had indeed © 
seemed to her of late that her father was kinder and more sympa- 
thetic than she had ever known him to be since the days of her 
childhood, when she had been his prattling companion in many & 
rustic walk. He had entered into her feelings about Oswald, he had 
talked to her of her future ; and to Oswald himself he had been all 
kindness and indulgence. Never had her home been pleasanter to 
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her, or her life happier, than during the last three months. Perhaps 
this is why she had found it so difficult to imagine herself transferred 
to any other home, the scene of her life shifted from the homely 
house in the High-street to the gloomy dignity of the Grange. 

Joshua had been absent more than ten days, a breach of faith 
upon which aunt Judith enlarged with some bitterness. 

‘A stranger in the pulpit, and our last butter-cask nearly empty. 
If that isn’t a change in your father I don’t know the meaning of the 
word. But some people can twist words any way; one ’ud need a 
new dictionary to understand ’em,’ exclaimed the anxious housewife, 
as she and Naomi sat together at tea in the glow of an afternoon 
fire. 

Jim had gone to Barnstaple to order goods. He was gradually 
emerging from the chrysalis of boyhood, and showing an aptitude for 
business which his aunt lauded as the crowning ornament of man- 
hood. He was sharp and energetic, intensely matter of fact, and 
more eager for gain than his father cared to see him, but a good 
boy withal, soft-hearted and kindly. 

‘ Perhaps father may be home to-night,’ said Naomi soothingly. 

‘ Ah, that’s what you said last night, and the night before last. 
Ifhe isn’t home to-night or to-morrow there’ll be no service on 
Sunday, for Mr. Scrupel only promised for the one Sabbath. And 
there’d be a pass for things to come to! How could your father 
hold his head up in Combhollow after that ?’ 

‘I am sure my father won’t neglect his duty.’ 

‘Won't he? How about our next cask of butter? Where’s that 
to come from, I should like to know, before we’ve been out of Irish 
ever so long? It was more than I would take upon myself to write 
to Ireland for it.’ 

‘ You might have ordered another cask, aunt.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be so venturesome. A deal of thanks I should get 
for my pains if the butter turned out rancid. No, Naomi; if your 
father neglects his business he must bear the brunt of his own con- 
duct; and if there’s no service on the Sabbath—’ 

‘ There will be service,’ cried Naomi, starting from her chair at 
the sound of a vehicle drawing up in front of the gate. ‘ That’s 
father !’ 

‘Why, there’s no coach to bring him at this time, child. The 
Barnstaple mail won’t be in for a good hour. Why, bless us and 
save us, if it isn’t a post-shay, with a trunk on the roof too!’ ex- 
claimed aunt Judith, looking out of the window. ‘ Your father took 
nothing with him but a bag, and unless he was gone clean out of 
his mind he wouldn’t come home in a shay.’ 

‘He may be ill,’ cried Naomi, alarmed ; for this apparition of a 
post-chaise was one of those startling appearances which must mean 
something out of the common—possibly evil. 

Turrp Serres, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. M 
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‘It must be a mistake,’ said aunt Judith, following Naomi into 
the passage. ‘No, there’s Joshua getting out, and no more the 
matter with him than there is with me,’ she added, in a tone of 
disgust. 

Yes, there was Joshua confronting them in the twilight, with g 
curious look on his dark face, a kind of shy triumph, as of one half 
ashamed of a great happiness. He drew Naomi to him, and kissed 
her with more warmth of feeling than he had ever shown after so 
short a severance. ’ 

‘ How is my dear daughter ?’ he asked gently. 

‘ Very well, father, and very glad to have you back again.’ 

‘ We’re all but out of Irish butter,’ said Judith accusingly from 
the obscurity of the passage. 

‘Ah, Judith, is that you? Never mind the butter. We'll 
soon set things right,’ replied the minister, going back to the chaise. 

‘ You won’t get another cask till the end of next week, with all 
your cleverness. I thought you’d broken a leg at the least, or you'd 
never have come home in a shay,’ added Judith. 

‘I came in a chaise because I had some one to bring with me, 
my dear,’ replied Joshua calmly. 

He handed out a girl—a slim girlish figure, a lily face under 
a gipsy bonnet tied with a broad white ribbon. Naomi saw tender 
blue eyes looking up at her beseechingly in the twilight, and rose- 
bud lips that were faintly tremulous. She had never before be- 
held such flower-like beauty, loveliness so delicate in form or 
colouring. 

Joshua put the stranger’s hand under his arm and led her into the 
house, and into the firelit parlour; Judith falling back against the 
passage wall as they went by, as if she had made way for a spectre; 
Naomi following her father full of wonder. 

‘I have brought you a companion and friend, Naomi,’ said 
Joshua, when they were all in the parlour, aunt Judith having 
followed automatically iike Hamlet after the ghost. ‘I have brought 
you some one whom you must love and cherish for my sake.’ 

‘If you’ve brought this young woman to help in the business, 
you may give her the drapery department altogether. I wash my 
hands of it’ from this moment!’ exclaimed Judith, awful in her in- 
dignation. 

‘I have brought her to occupy the first place in my household, 
as she holds the first place in my heart,’ answered Joshua. ‘ This 
is Cynthia Haggard, my wife.’ 

Sister and daughter stared at the minister with wonder-stricken 
countenances, pallid with horror. This calm announcement of his 
went so far beyond their ideas of the possible—this fact of a second 
marriage was an event so wide of their wildest dreams—that both 
aunt and niece were dumb. ‘To both it seemed that Joshua must 
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have gone out of his mind; that he must be talking distractedly 
under the spell of demoniac possession, rather than that this thing 
could be true—this slender flower-like girl the grave preacher’s 
second wife. 

Joshua Haggard looked at the two women, surprised at the con- 
sternation his words had caused. Having once made up his own 
mind that Cynthia was his fittest helpmate, created for him by his 
God, as Eve for Adam, it had not occurred to him that other people 
could have any occasion to wonder at his choice. Her youth, her 
beauty, were blessings which Heaven had bestowed upon him with 


’ the free gift of her love. She loved him, she had chosen him; 


gladly, willingly she had nestled in his arms, and yielded him a love 
which was almost worship. She had spanned the gulf of years that 
yawned between them; she had flown to him as a bird to its nest. 
By her free choice she had justified his boldness in loving her. Had 
any one else the right to count his years, or see unfitness in this 
union of youth and maturity, if she had not done so? 

He was angry at his daughter’s blank look of surprise. From 
Judith he had expected rebellion, and he took no heed of her mute 
horror. 

‘You do not give my wife a very warm welcome, Naomi,’ he 
said, with suppressed indignation. ‘I had expected more from your 
sense of duty, if not from your affection.’ 

‘Forgive me, father,’ said Naomi, with a look of unspeakable 
pain. Those deliberate words of Joshua’s had shown her that this 
thing was very real. ‘I was so surprised, I could not speak.’ And 
then, going up to Cynthia, she put out her hand and said gently, ‘I 
am very glad to see you.’ 

Cynthia took the proffered hand, which was cold as ice, bent 
her graceful head, and kissed the cold fingers tearfully. 

‘I am sorry you should have been so surprised,’ she said. ‘I 
asked Mr. Haggard to tell you before we were married, but he 
thought it was better not.’ 

‘I fancied my marriage would have been a pleasant surprise for 
my daughter. I thought she might be glad to know that when she 
leaves me I shall still have some one to care for me—’ 

Aunt Judith’s overcharged breast relieved itself by a groan. 

‘Some one young and bright and pleasant for my companion.’ 

Judith groaned rather louder than before. 

‘For the rest, I had no one’s leave or license to ask for my 
marriage. And now, Judith, perhaps you'll be good enough to get 
us some tea, while I go out and settle with the postboy. We've had 
along drive from Barnstaple. Naomi, you can show Cynthia the 
way up-stairs, and help her to take off her cloak and bonnet. My 
room is ready, I suppose ?” 

‘It’s ready for you,’ replied Judith ; ‘I don’t know whether it’s 
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good enough for Mrs. Haggard’—throwing a spiteful intensity into 
the mere utterance of the name which showed great power of ex. 
pression. ‘She may be used to something better; though I might 
have known what was going to happen when you ordered new chintz 
for the bedstead and windows.’ 

‘What is good enough for me will be good enough for my wife,’ 
said Joshua, looking fondly after his bride as she left the room with 
Naomi. ‘And now bestir yourself, Judith, like a kind soul, and 
give us a comfortable tea—a dish of ham and eggs, or something 
substantial. Cynthia ate hardly any dinner.’ 

‘ Cynthia !’ ejaculated Judith, as if suddenly awakened from 
state of semi-consciousness ; ‘why, that’s the name of the young 
woman you found on the common.’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘And you’ve married that young woman—a tramp, a servant- 
girl !’ 

‘I have married a lovely and innocent girl, whom Providence 
designed to be the blessing of my later years,’ replied Joshua. ‘ God 
gave her to me for my own that day on the common. She has 
loved me from that day, and I am not sure that my love for her was 
not born in me then. My thoughts have followed her and cared for 
her all the time, though I only knew last midsummer how dear she 
had become to me. You look at me as if I was talking a strange 
tongue, Judith.’ 

‘It might as well be Hebrew for my understanding of it,’ 
answered Judith. ‘However, you’ve made your bed and you can 
lie upon it. You don’t want my leave or license, as you say; no 
man wants leave or license to play the fool. That’s an act of free 
will with most folks.’ 

‘Come, Judith,’ cried the minister sternly, ‘if you think that I 
am going to submit to insolence or insult in a matter that touches 
me so nearly as this you are mistaken. A man’s worst foes are 
those of his own household. I will have no enemy to share my 
daily bread and my daily prayer. Ifyou and [I are to live together, 
you must love my wife as you love me. She is a part of me—the 
brighter, better part. An insult to her is twice an insult to me, 
and I shall resent it twice as keenly. And now, Judith, shake 
hands upon this, and take it into your heart; or else find some other 
shelter than this roof before you lie down to-night. No one shall 
live in my house that is an enemy to my wife.’ 

‘That’s short notice,’ said Judith grimly. ‘ Well, there’s my 
hand. You've been a good brother to me, and I’ve not been a bad 
sister to you. We won’t quarrel about a—pretty face. May you 
be happy!’ 

They shook hands—heartily upon Joshua’s side, with a shade 
of reservation on Judith’s. The minister felt that he had conquered ; 
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put these household victories sometimes leave behind them the seed 
of future warfare. 

Judith bustled out to prepare a meal for the travellers ; and soon 
there was a cheerful hissing sound—an odour of fried ham from the 
kitchen, where Judith stood over the frying-pan with a moody brow, 
while Sally obeyed her orders in fear and wonder. 

‘Get out the best tea-things and the plated candlesticks, and 
get a pair of wax-candles from the shop,’ said Judith; at which 
command Sally stood open-mouthed and speechless. There had 
been no such preparations since the last tea-party. 

‘Your master has got married, Sally. We must show him how 
pleased we are.’ 

‘Married!’ cried Sally. ‘Is it Mrs. Trimly ?’ 

Mrs. Trimly was a corpulent widow, with a very respectable 
fortune that had been made in a tan-pit. She occupied a large red- 
brick house—her own—at the upper end of Penmoyle ; she wore silk 
gowns every afternoon, gold spectacles, and the smartest caps in 
the town, and was a devoted disciple of Joshua’s, wheezing through 
the service every Sunday morning, and sometimes guilty of nasal 
breathings of an unmistakable character on a Sunday afternoon. 

To Sally it seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
Joshua should espouse the tanner’s widow, although she was fifteen 
years his senior, and a sufferer from high feeding and chronic asthma. 
Sally had made up her mind ever so long ago, on the occasion of a 
state tea-drinking, that Mrs. Trimly looked with peculiar favour on 
the minister, and that the comfortably-furnished brick house, with 
its twenty acres of orchard and meadow, as well as a fortune in the 
Funds, might be Joshua’s for the asking. 

‘No,’ said Judith; ‘it isn’t Mrs. Trimly. That would have 
been a sensible marriage, if-you like. But when men of my brother’s 
age marry they don’t think of pleasing sensible people. They marry 
to please their eye, Sally. Your new mistress has got flaxen hair 
and blue eyes, Sally. That’s enough for my brother. I hope you'll 
like her, and that you'll take the same pains with polishing the 
farniture that you have taken in my time.’ 

‘You are not going away, are you, mum?’ gasped Sally, with 
a vision of a paradisiacal life opening before her almost too dazzling 
for the mental eye. 

‘No, Sally, Iam not going away; but I’m going to be a cipher,’ 
replied Judith severely. 

Sarah’s spirits sank. She did not know the meaning of that 
substantive cipher, though she had a distant acquaintance with the 
same word as a verb. But she felt that so long as Miss Judith re- 
mained upon the scene her toil would know no relaxation. 

Meanwhile the two girls—wife and daughter—were up-stairs in 
Joshua’s bedroom, stealing shy glances at each other by the dim 
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light of a candle which Naomi held while Cynthia stood before the 
dressing-table taking off her bonnet. 

There were tears in the young wife’s eyes, and a sad look about 
the sweet rosy mouth, as she smoothed her bright hair with Joshua’s 
hard black brush, looking in the glass at a misty reflection of that 
half-sorrowful, half-frightened face. Inexperienced as she was in 
the varieties of humanity, instinct was keen enough to teach her 
that her husband’s marriage was distasteful to his kindred, that 
there was no loving welcome for her in this strange home. 

She looked at Naomi with unspeakable awe. Was this the 
affectionate daughter, the tender companion and friend Joshua had 
promised her? That tall erect figure, that nobly-chiselled face, 
with its crown of raven hair bound in a thick coil round a high 
comb on the summit of the head, inspired admiration, but held love 
at a distance. Cynthia felt that she could never be familiar with 
this handsome stepdaughter; and yet the face was like Joshua’s, 
and for that reason must needs seem dear to her. 

‘I am so sorry your father did not tell you sooner,’ she began 
falteringly. ‘ I’m afraid his marrying me has made you unhappy— 

‘It has surprised me very much,’ Naomi answered gravely. ‘I 
have never thought of my father marrying—the idea never came into 
my head. If any one had suggested it, I should have been angry. 
And you are so young—so much fitter to be his daughter than 
his wife.’ 

‘No wife could love and honour him more than I do,’ said 
Cynthia, the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

‘No one could know him and not honour him,’ replied the 
daughter proudly. ‘Don’t cry;-I am not blaming you. I have 
no right to blame him. I don’t want to speak unkindly to you, 
still less to speak undutifully of my father; but his marriage is a 
great surprise.’ 

Here Naomi broke down, and the two young women performed 
a sobbing duet. Naomi was the first to recover. 

‘I am very wicked,’ she said remorsefully. ‘As if my dear 
father had not the right to be happy in his own way. I am jealous, 
unreasonable, abominable. Poor little thing’—drawing Cynthia to 
her with protecting tenderness—‘ don’t cry. Iam not so cruel or 
so ungrateful as I must have seemed just now. But I love my 
father so dearly, and I thought I should have him always all my 
own; and the idea that he could love any one else more than me 
was too bitter, just at first. I was selfish, cruel, undutiful. Dry 
your tears, dear; we must be fond of each other for my father’s 
sake.’ 

Cynthia’s sobs ceased. She clung lovingly to the tall figure, 
hanging on it like ivy on an oak. 

‘O, if you will love me a little I shall be so happy,’ said the 
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girl-wife. ‘He ought to have told you. I know I must seem an 
intruder. But if you could know how I love him; how from the 
firs:—when he took me under his care, a poor runaway creature, 
without a friend, used to hard usage and hard words—from the first 
I worshipped him! He was so true, so strong, a rock of defence. I 
feared no one when he had taken me under his care.’ 

‘Yes, he told me how he found you,’ said Naomi thoughtfully. 
‘Poor child !’ 

This was the waif of whom her father had spoken—the girl 
in whose story she had felt a tender pitying interest, never dream- 
ing that this nameless wanderer was to rob her of her father’s 
heart. 

‘Did he tell you that I was a heathen then,’ asked Cynthia 
solemnly, ‘ knowing nothing, believing nothing, without one hope 
beyond my daily life—and that was altogether hopeless? I had 
known no father on earth, I knew of no Father in heaven. I 
thought death was the end of all things, and I sometimes longed 
to die.’ 

‘ Poor child !’ repeated Naomi, with grave pity. 

‘ Poor then,’ said Cynthia, ‘the poorest ofthe poor. But from 
that blessed day rich beyond measure. ‘‘ Henceforward there is laid 
up for me a crown of glory.”’’ 

There was no touch of sanctimoniousness or cant in her utter- 
ance of these words, only a childlike and implicit faith. 

‘Yes,’ answered Naomi, with deepest gravity, ‘if you win the 
race.’ 

Her more serious nature was not so easily assured. These 
triumphant party cries and watchwords of evangelism sometimes 
awakened doubts and anxieties in her reflective mind. For St. Paul 
such a glad burst of triumph was but the natural expression of a 
victorious soul; but for these followers of St. Paul, who had endured 
nothing, accomplished nothing—who had fought no battle, won no 
victory—from them this bold assurance of felicity seemed arrogant 
to the verge of blasphemy. 

‘ And you will try to love me a little ?’ said Cynthia pleadingly. 

‘I shall love you very much, for my father’s sake, if you make 
his life happy.’ 

‘I shall honour and obey him, and wait upon him like his ser- 
vant if he will let me,’ answered Cynthia. ‘And may I call you 
Naomi ?’ 

‘ Yes, Cynthia.’ 

And from that moment they spoke to each other as Cynthia and 
Naomi. There was no question ofthe word mother ; but in Naomi’s 
manner to her stepdaughter there was from the first a touch of 
motherliness, a protecting kindness, which was in a manner the re- 
versal of their positions. 
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The wife’s weaker nature, clinging, dependent, childlike in its 
exquisite womanliness, leaned on the firmer and more masculine 
character of the daughter. 


‘ Ithought you were never coming,’ said Joshua, when they went 
down to the parlour, where the tea-table had assumed a positively 
splendid appearance, lighted by wax-candles, such as were supplied 
at three-and-sixpence a pound to Mr. Haggard’s most aristocratic 
customers. 

Judith sat bolt upright, with her hands folded, watching the 
candles burning, as a larger soul might have watched the blazing 
pyre which consumed the fortunes ofan imperial house. There was 
a depth of desolation in this sacrifice of the wax-candles, a bitter 
irony in the setting up of these waxen tapers to do honour to that 
wandering beggar-girl whom Joshua had chosen for his wife. 

‘ What have you two girls been talking about all this time? 
asked Joshua, with an attempt at cheeriness ; .‘ making friends, I 
hope ?” 

‘ Yes, father,’ Naomi answered, with a look that was full of duty 
and affection; ‘we have made friends. Cynthia and I are going to 
be sisters. It would sound foolish for me to call her mother, 
for she is two years younger than I am, and looks younger than 
she is.’ 

‘ Very well, my dear. You shall be sisters, then. I care not 
what name you give the bond, so that you love each other. And 
now, Judith, the tea.’ 

Miss Haggard had placed herself at a corner of the table remote 
from her accustomed seat in front of the tea-tray. There she sat 
rigid, impenetrable. She did not frown ; no sour expression of visage 
betrayed her discontent. She had composed her features to a sub- 
lime self-abnegation—a resignation of all active share in the life 
passing around her. She looked what she had called herself in her 
late discourse with Sally—a cipher. 

‘ O, dear no,’ she exclaimed; ‘I couldn’t think of such a thing. 
I have done with the teapot. Mrs. Haggard will pour out the tea 
of course ; it’s her place.’ 

‘0, please don’t make any difference on my account,’ cried 
Cynthia, with a timidly beseeching glance at that stony countenance. 
‘I have never been accustomed to pour out the tea. I should feel 
quite awkward, unless Joshua wished it,’ with a little look at her 
husband, which plainly said, His lightest wish is my law. 

‘I desire nothing that can cause discomfort or ill-will in this 
household,’ answered Joshua. ‘ All I wish is that we may live 
happily together, in perfect peace and union. Pour out the tea, 
Judith, and let there be no senseless fuss about trifles.’ 

‘I’m not one to make a fuss about nothing,’ replied Judith, with 
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dignity. ‘ But it’s just as well to put things on a proper footing at 
once. It saves misunderstanding afterwards.’ 

And with this protest she assumed her accustomed position, 
which she never afterwards offered to resign. 

Cynthia took the chair nearest her husband, nestling to his side, 
and looking up at him with bright glances of admiration and regard 
as he talked about home affairs with his daughter. 

Jim came home by and by, full of importance, and was presented 
to his father’s wife. The surprise was startling for him as well as 
for the rest, but he received the blow much more coolly than his 
aunt and sister. His brain, sharpened by a course of wholesale and 
retail grocery, took in the material aspects of this change in his 
family circumstances, rather than that spiritual side of things which 
had troubled Naomi. He did not think regretfully of his father’s 
second marriage as a foolish and undignified act in a grave career ; 
but he began to wonder what effect this union might exercise upon 
his own prospects. 

‘ As long as father gives me the business, I’m content,’ he told 
himself. ‘And my stepmother looks a pretty foolish thing, that 
wouldn’t be likely to make one’s life unpleasant. I hope she’ll take 
the reins out of aunt Judith’s hands, and let us have puddens every 
day.’ 

It was not till after prayers that Naomi left off expecting Oswald, 
who rarely let an evening pass without coming in, were it but for 
half an hour. But on this particular evening the Squire had taken 
it into his head to be prosy, and kept his son at home, talking 
politics by the wood fire in the dining-room, while the autumn wind 
sighed and moaned in the wide old chimney. 

‘I wonder what Oswald will think of father’s marriage ?’ was 
Naomi’s chief thought that evening. 





ART EDUCATION 


Tue good old English theory of education made it equivalent to the 
good old English dose of medicine. In a word, it was nothing if not 
nasty. The writer remembers, not without a pang of bitterness, how 
he was packed off at a very tender age to the custody of an inhuman 
brute, who had vivisected and bruised one boy to death, and, more- 
over, had all but performed the same quieting office for his own 
father. Yet, because he was considered a successful teacher and 
an eminent disciplinarian, it was deemed expedient to delegate 
parental authority, minus parental humanity, to one who descended 
to an unhonoured grave, loathed by the hundreds he had tunded. 
Strangely enough, no one was sufficiently rational to take into account 
the quantity and quality of mind possessed by children handed over to 
the cruel mercies of this creature. Indeed, the popular belief at 
that period would seem to have been, that all boys have brains 
precisely similar, and that the one way to cultivate or expand the 
cerebral portion of the juvenile body is by an unremitting exercitation 
of corporeal regions intended by nature as a covering for the bones 
when the human frame happens to occupy a sitting posture. One 
might have supposed that the pedagogues of that day held the theory 
attributed to Lord Monboddo, and that they were afraid lest, if the 
puerile tergum were not constantly flailed, the preadamite tail might 
surreptitiously assert itself. Yet at least one other reason might be 
discovered to account for their ferocity. ‘Don’t you find,’ inquired 
a non-flagellant master of his ultra-flagellant brother, ‘ that corporeal 
punishment has an exasperating effect on the patient?’ ‘O dear, 
no,’ was the candid reply ; ‘ on the principle of counter-irritation, it 
is found in practice to be quite soothing to the temper. Only you 
must be careful to draw the blood thoroughly downwards. Thereby 
the brain cools, and the most irascible subject becomes perfectly 
amenable to authority.’ 

In strict accordance with the notion that all boys are equal, 
having the same capacities and capabilities, was the matter dished 
up for the pupil to digest. Just as convicts are apportioned food so 
tough and filthy that they cannot eat it, with the humane and bene- 
volent design of elevating their moral natures, so the one sine quad 
non for a school-book was that it should be wholly and totally un- 
intelligible. It was considered a fine mental exercise for the delicate 
brain of youth to grasp at the cane’s point a mass of what sounded 
worse than gibberish. The text of the Latin grammar was writ in 
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the doggiest of dog-Latin, and this detestable balderdash children 
fresh from the nursery were compelled with extreme rigour to com- 
mit to memory. On such a system satire is wasted. There is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous; and there will be 
found as much irrationality in the stolid respectable lout as in 
the nervous excitable idealist who by a chance lesion finds his way 
to Colney Hatch. The mind of the one is scarcely less perverted 
by mania than that of the other by sheer torpidity. It is the old 
Aristotelian philosophy of excess and defect repeated; only somehow 
the world, which puts excess very cautiously under lock and key, 
has treated defect hitherto with marvellous leniency. Your un- 
imaginative, unpictorial, unmusical, unsympathetic, purblind animals, 
by a complimentary misnomer termed gentlemen, rise to be school- 
masters, bishops, secretaries of state. They ride in Carlylese gigs, 
and are honoured in their generations and the glory of their times. 
They are good boys and good men. One might add also with truth 
that they are oftentimes cunning, hard, and cruel boys, and cunninger, 
harder, and crueller men. At all events, they take care of number one, 
and number one, being universally respected, gets to rule the roast. 
In this cycle of omnipresent competition, when the scum so frequently 
rises to the top—a truth, by the bye, revoltingly patent to the natives 
of British India—not only your average, but even your stolid, man 
wins the race against genius. It is the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise illustrated, no doubt. We pause, however, to inquire what 
object there can be in crushing the really great, and, worse still, in 
exalting mere mediocrity. So do they not in Germany. And 
Germany is the land of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Beethoven ; 
ay, and the land also of Bismarck, Von Moltke, and Von Roon. No 
one wants to Prussianise our institutions; yet might we, with pro- 
priety and profit, learn of our cousins in the Fatherland to honour 
art, to value originality, to cherish, as the chiefest and rarest jewel 
to be found on earth, genius. 

It must be remembered that the technic—the grammar of art— 
can only be acquired in childhood. Fail to learn it then, and the 
opportunity is for ever lost. The most creative genius ever given 
by God to humanity is thereby wasted, nullified. At the present 
moment, we are imparting to our sons an education which, if it does 
not develop, does not absolutely eliminate the poetic faculty. Under 
a somewhat similar régime Byron sang, though at Cambridge; Shelley, 
though at Oxford. Indeed, to be strictly just, the training at Eton 
may have tended to cultivate somewhat a poetic taste; and the 
same might have held with regard to Radley, had she but adhered to 
Dr. Sewell’s original ideas. This, however, par parenthése; our 
argument is that, poetry alone excepted, every department of art is 
neglected in the education of a gentleman. Your son may have in 
him the making of a painter, a musician, a sculptor; yet the gift he 
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has is simply stamped out as it were a rinderpest, in order that he 
may become an indifferent scholar or a twentieth-rate mathematician, 
But, it will be argued, music at all events holds a place in our 
schools. There exist choral societies et id genus omne almost 
everywhere. This is true. Yet one swallow makes not a summer, 
nor one drop a draught of wine. Art in this country is voted g 
parergon, not a serious business. We are not yet sufficiently 
civilised to honour artists or to appreciate art. All our honour and ap. 
preciation is reserved for financial enterprise—if successful, of course, 
A man who bade Sir Thomas Tallowfat, alderman, or Mr. Contango 
of the Stock Exchange, or even Lord Asnapper, peer of the realm, 
to take the Latin, Greek, and sum-books of Tallowfat, Contango, or 
Asnapper the younger, and chuck them into the nearest gutter— 
they would assimilate with the mud, no doubt—would be considered 
a lunatic. If again, after the operation of guttering the useless 
books had been—to adopt the inimitable Carlylese—accurately well 
performed, this same lunatic were to order old Tallowfat and Contango 
to abandon the romance they had been building of one day seeing 
their respective hopefuls squatted in their grease and share shops on 
the high stool, and old Asnapper to forego the idea of the pocket 
borough for his son; moreover that each and all should instead 
surrender their pet progeny to the hard labour of practising the 
violin for eight hours per diem,—we are of opinion that the alder- 
man, the broker, and the nobleman would coincide in the notion 
that the afore-mentioned lunatic was gone ramping, raging, roaring 
mad. And yet a certain opulent banker of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
whose wealth exceeded that of many an English peer, and whose 
position socially could not well be inferior to that of the Tallowfat 
alderman, did of his own free will surrender his glorious son Felix 
to the study—ay, let us be accurate, the exclusive study—of the 
much-despised and down-trodden art of music; none making him 
ashamed ; none even suggesting that he was idiot, still less lunatic, 
still less in urgent need of a strait-waistcoat. We do not even read 
that the German money-changer regarded this really rational and 
God-loving act of his in the light of a sacrifice. For this simple 
reason—in Germany art is honoured. The good father was giving 
his best not to disgrace and social extinction, not to impudent 
patronage and genteel poverty. What humanity would have lost 
had English snobbishness ruled in Frankfort can hardly be esti- 
mated at present. In the humble judgment of the present writer, 
the world could better afford that Shakespeare should never: have 
been, than that the poetry of that German banker’s son should be 
erased from our circle of knowledge. It is not only great, not only 
beautiful, but emphatically so divine that it becomes difficult to 
conceive that its wondrous creator shared the deformed humanity of 
a Tallowfat, a Contango, an Asnapper. In England we have taken 
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adequate precautions lest perchance a Mendelssohn should arise in 
our midst. The refined classes know less about music than about 
dove-murder and cock-fighting. No one dreams of yielding up a 
child, in the teeth of our insensate vulgar prejudice, to art—most 
would prefer Moloch at once—whilst when a positive genius, as, for 
example, Sterndale Bennett, does emerge from the dead level of 
general nothingness, we have invented a clever trick for quashing his 
creative ability. In a word, we set him to work to teach bread-and- 
putter misses scales. This rotatory calabash leaves him neither time, 
brains, hope, nor genius for original thought. Just as we convert all 
our best painters and sculptors into mere delineators of foolish but 
coiny faces, and thereby successfully poleaxe their brilliancy, so if 
a young man comes over from Leipsic with an F minor concerto we 
tell him off to a dozen ladies’ schools, like an Irish private to the 
‘piled’ cabbage at a mess dinner; and there ends his career as a 
poet. We donot require Mendelssohns or Raphaels. Hurdy-gurdy 
tuners and photographers are more in our line. Give us a brazen 
tune, a speaking portrait. 

The above sentiments will be denounced as a base and unpatri- 
otic exaggeration. Esto. The writer’s back is broad, and he is, 
moreover, conscious of being the witness oftruth. In justification of 
the above antecedents let us be more precise. 

With the deepest reverence—indeed, not without an apology 
lest the reverse should be imagined, even for an instant—we will 
venture to quote divine words apposite to our present subject. They 
stand thus: ‘ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ 
In their plain natural sense we may fairly interpret them to mean, 
that in all mundane matters life has its ergon and its parergon; its 
treasure, or the object round which all else centres; its délassements ; 
its extra labours, pleasures, cares. Now our contention is, that in 
education no pains is taken to discover a child’s treasure, implanted 
in him by the Creator. On the contrary, he is set to work on that 
which never can profit him, because he never can make it his own— 
this in ninety-nine instances out ofevery hundred. He is warned at 
the outset that he must, by some mental process not defined or 
even hinted at, manufacture the ergon of his life in accordance with 
his teacher’s preconceived ideas of what is fitting. Thus the poet 
is told off to the treadmill of sums; the musician to the dismal 
horror of Greek verbs; whilst, in case genius should chance to 
protrude its unwelcome features at odd moments, the very play-hours 
are regulated by rule of thumb, and the boy who would wish to sing 
is driven off like a serf to fag at cricket or football. All this error 
—for error it undoubtedly is—arises from the supposition that, 
though God has dispersed about the world more than two talents, 
two studies only are worthy of cultivation, viz. language and sums, 
for the very conclusive reasons that the heavily-paid teachers happen 
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to be ignorant of all other subjects, and that these two alone lead 
to preéminence in the two universities of the realm. 

Art, we assert—and so far perhaps our faith concides with that 
of the pedagogues—will not bear a divided rule. She must be the 
ergon, the real business of real life. If, as the world will compre- 
hend some day, it is a great, a good, and a holy thing to be a 
Joachim, and interpret with consummate skill the vast thoughts of 
mighty minds, then it follows that the devotion of a lifetime to the 
violin—pace Mr. Carlyle, who exhibits an hereditary, dull, John. 
Knoxian prejudice as regards art—is not a waste, a folly, an igno- 
miny, but in the highest degree ennobling and exalting; a career 
worthy the highest ambition of the highest monarch or noble; a 
career which offers itself to those few who both own the gift of God 
and possess the stern resolution to magnify that gift. 

We have purposely selected the violin as our example, both 
because the word ‘ fiddler’ to the Scotch mind, which cannot rise 
beyond the notion of a jig or a reel, has got to be a term of contempt, 
and because we wish to state our case in a form which, to the dullard, 
may appear as a reductio ad absurdum against us. Mr. Carlyle’s 
brain is so infected with congenital Puritanism, that he can find in his 
original vocabulary no term of reproach so scathing as this word 
‘fiddler.’ The idea he would convey to an open-mouthed grinning 
auditory is, that the study of the noblest of instruments—that which 
forms the basis of all tone-poetry—is tantamoant to the deepest 
degradation. He could apply no harder epithet to his drunken, 
dirty, half-nude fellow-countrymen, whose omnipresence renders 
Glasgow loathsome to civilised beings. 

It would not have suited our purpose thus to call attention to 
the weak point in the armour of a strong man, were it not that we 
believe that Mr. Carlyle’s views are but an exaggeration of those 
held by less puritanical people south of the Tweed. We are a 
practical nation. With us nothing is good which does not imply 
success. At present tradesmen sand the sugar, chalk the milk, 
salt the beer, and otherwise do their duty in that state of life wherein 
they find themselves, in order to send a son to Oxford or Cambridge 
and buy him a good fat living. Disestablish the Church to-morrow, 
and do you suppose that your sandy, chalky, salty retailer would 
relish the notion of a son of his turning parson? Heaven forfend! 
Solvuntur tabule risu. Under such altered circumstances ordination 
would at once be stigmatised as sheer washy sentiment. It would 
not pay ! 

This brings us to our point. Until the better days arise, when 
education, more widely diffused, shall demand for Art the reverence 
which is her due; until that millennial period when men shall esteem 
creative genius as worthy of a salary as are the respectable parties 
who nowadays read a lithographed composition of an attorney’s clerk 
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(price one shilling, plus postage) hebdomadally from the altitude of 
a pulpit, at the not immoderate charge of from 101. to 20I. per per- 
formance, a residence thrown in,—until some such period, it is quite 
evident that those boys who have in after-life to make their way in 
the world must perforce put their genius in their pocket and stick 
to their grammars and sums. Genius will not secure you an arch- 
deaconry, a clerkship in the Sticking-Plaster Office, a writership with 
the reversion of Terai-fever, or even an ugly wife with a colossal 
endowment. On the contrary, genius may land you in the vilest 
of London slums, and provide you with a superabundance of dirt, 
indigence, starvation, misery, and insolence from inferiors ; so that 
the coldly calculating parent will perhaps, in the present condition 
of these latitudes, do well to crush the ideal in his son. Blind the 
eyes, deafen the ears, stave-in the bump of imagination, and there 
remains—a practical Englishman. 

We have avowed our conviction that the patient abiding of meek 
art shall not perish for ever. On the contrary, it may be that in 
the proximate future the art-creator, the art-teacher, and the art-stu- 
dent will hold as honourable positions in society as bishops, curates, 
and undergraduates. That all the income devoted to higher educa- 
tion should be lavished on dead languages, mathematics, and natural 
science, is just too preposterous. In the interim, however, whilst 
the clouds of prejudice are slowly—very slowly—vanishing, it may 
be worth while to inquire whether it is necessary to sacrifice a cer- 
tain portion of good material, which happens to be independent, to 
the fanaticism of Mrs. Grundy. 

We apprehend not. There are thousands of wealthy personages 
who cannot find a line for their sons, for the simple reason that 
they go the wrong way to work. Your young English Mendels- 
sohn is sent to a preparatory school; then to Eton or Harrow; 
thence probably to Oxford, which he quits after a brief residence 
and a possible difference with his dons. He has then before him, it 
may be, the House of Commons, the Diplomatic Service, the Guards 
or a crack regiment, or the vacuity of the clubs. His prospects to 
the outer world appear golden, yet his life is not satisfying, inas- 
much as it lacks purpose. In a word, the man is possessed of the 
artist’s soul, but it has been fatally dwarfed. He has been shoved 
into a variety of grooves, yet none have fitted him. At five-and- 
twenty he is blasé. Ifhe owns to enthusiasm, it is in regard of some 
such mere animalism as yachting, hunting, or shooting. His higher 
and beautiful nature has been cauterised, burnt out of him, by years 
of neglect. It may be, it is true, that his special gift received a 
little, thin, watery encouragement. His art-instincts were titillated 
by lessons from a languid master, say twice a week. In the end he 
knows enough of the subject which should have been his own to be 
fully conscious of its value and his own inability. To revert to our 
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previous terminology, that which should have been the ergon hyg 
been made the parergon of his life, and it is wasted, lost, ruined, 
Now there can surely be found no just cause why Croesus th 
omnipotent should bow the knee to that female Baal, Grundy, 
Croesus has at heart the temporal and spiritual welfare of his offspring 
Creesiculus. Why, in the name of common sense, if he finds tha} 
the boy has both an eye and a genuine love for form and colow, 
should he condemn the poor child to sums? The fact of his having 
been thirty years ago at Cambridge, where he adorned the ‘ Pol} 
and hated algebra almost as sincerely as Euclid, cannot prove the 
advisability of removing his son from a study, which will make of 
him a worker and expand all that is best in his composition, in 
order to run him in that mill the end whereof is the Cambridge 
Senate House. If it were not for the power of petty pride anj 
paltry prejudice, there could be no two opinions on the subject, 
Little Cresiculus has but one life to live. He is a tender, g 
delicate, and a beautiful plant. Nature demands that he shoul 
grow in the sunshine of a summer sky, with the free air to strengthen 
him and the dews of heaven to lend him graces. No, says his father, 
I was trained in a ditch. My leaves and petals may be a trifle 
muddy, and the little colour I might have had is faded long ago, 
But what matter? Ihave grubbed on in the slush, and so may 
you. 
What matter ! COMPTON READE. 
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OUR SECRET. 





OUR SECRET 


Yes, vive la danse! but while we pace 
The formal mazy minuet, 

Take heed that on each traitor-face 
None mark a pleasure deeper yet. 


For, pondering o’er our secret new— 

Love’s last-night tryst, so glad, so fleet-— 
I deem each looker-on must view 

The joy which secrecy makes sweet. 


I mask my face with reckless smiles, 
And so would baffle scrutiny ; 

Thou usest all thy woman’s wiles 
Each seer’s forecasting to defy. 


Thus gaily sound the joyous chords ; 
They deem we utter and forget 
Conventionality’s cold words— 
So speeds the pompous minuet. 


We know two lives are link’d in one 
With pressure of a mutual hand ; 
Bound in those golden vows which none 
But plighted lovers understand. 


In coming years, on memory 

This scene shall linger. Twill enhance 
Our lifelong joy to think how we 

Our secret cloak’d with ‘ Vive la danse !’ 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


Tuarep Suniss, Vou. IX. F.S8. Vou. XXIX. 





THE DUBLIN SEASON OF 1876 


‘THE Dublin Season!’ The short upper lip of Mayfair curls; 
languid shudder—like unto that by which the Princess Huncamunea 
signified her emotion at ‘ the gross idea’—passes through the deli- 
cate frame of the upper ten thousand ; a flickering smile of incredulity 
et rien de plus. 

Now, despite this icing of the idea, Dublin sports a season, very 
jolly, very bright, and, hélas, very short-lived. Season, after all, is 
but a relative term. Have we not a season at Ballyporeen when the 
races come off? Have we not a season at Cruiskeen Lawn when no 
races come off, but when fox-hunting comes on? Have we nota 
season at Derrymabocklish, when the O’Hoolahan sails his ‘ trim. 
built wherry’ against saucy little hookers from remote inlets of 
the wild Atlantic, or rakish luggers from the lordly shores of the 
Shannon ? The City of Cork bursts into a mild dissipation when the 
first tints of autumn commence to tinge the beeches by the river Lee; 
Belfast annually dons very fine linen, and proceeds to enjoy itself 
statistically ; and as for Galway! Whoop! Whoop! Hurroo for the 
hoigth av divelmint an’ divarshin ! 

Then why not Dublin ?—with its Castle and Lord Lieutenant; 
its Viceregal Lodge and its Viceroy; its Chief Secretary’s Lodge and 
Chief Secretary; its Under Secretary’s Lodge and Under Secretary; 
its Lord Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, and twelve Judges; its 
Commander of the Forces ; its resident nobility, Ay de mi alhama, 
now so few and far between ; its gentry, its officials, and its military. 
Such a ‘ duck’ of a garrison !—Cavalry at the Royal Barracks; Cavalry 
at Island Bridge; Cavalry at Portobello; the Guards at Beggar's 
Bush; Infantry at Richmond; Artillery everywhere; and to crown all, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, attired in Lincoln-green, like so many 
Robin Hoods, quartered out in the hawthorn groves of the Phcenix 
Park. 

True, we do not possess a ‘ Ladies’ Mile,’ or a Rotten Row, 
made soft for the horses’ feet, as though the miserable birds in the 
stunted trees were afflicted with headache, and all noise strictly pro- 
hibited. What’s ina mile? We can offer five of green velvet in the 
Pheenix Park, with a raised broidery of grand old elms, the river 
Liffey winding through the valley of Chapelizod like a silver cord; 
and in the distant background, a range of hills, from Montpelier 
and its ruined castle, wherein were held the orgies of the ‘ Hell-fire 
Club,’ to the ‘ Three-Rocked Mountain,’ and its purple-blue tint, like 
unto that of an over-ripe plum. 
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And in our ‘ season’ fair ladies and gallant cavaliers may be seen 
riding in these glades, now taking a reckless dash across the Fifteen 
Acres—once upon a time the Chalk Farm of Dublin—or ambling 
peneath the budding foliage of the hawthorn, or turning their horses’ 
heads towards Knockmaroon, and in the direction of the celebrated 
Strawberry-beds. 

Such hunting! The Ward Union stag-hounds almost at ‘ the 
Castle’ gate; the Meath fox-hounds and the Kildares within 
twenty minutes by rail; and the music of the Bray and Wicklow 
harriers resounding in the Vale of Ovoca, or amongst the ruins of 
sweet, sad, gloomy Glendalough. 

Then we have a Rink, upon which there is the usual amount of 
joyous bustling excitement; and O, such pretty Irish girls! whose 
orders are ‘ Faugh-a-ballagh,’ or ‘ clear the road,’ delivered with a 
soft sowpgon of the brogue, which is, after all, the ‘ true accent of 
Cupid.’ 

We have the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts Exhibition, dis- 
playing some charming pictures, with red lozenge, all along the line, 
like danger signals, notably by the President and by Mr. Alfred Gray 
(who is destined to jostle Mr. Cooper, R.A., in a Bull-fight), and by 
Mr. Augustus Burke, who is wooing wisely and well those charming 
young girls with whom Mr. Leslie, R.A., loves to dream beneath 
the greenwood shade, and whose Breton picture I hope to see next 
month on the line at Burlington House. 

We have the Hibernian Catch Club, with its post-prandial and 
thoroughly Hibernian toast of the ‘Church of Ireland,’ which is re- 
sponded to very much as was that of ‘The King,’ in the good old 
times when bonnie Prince Charlie was ‘ over the water.’ 

We have the ‘ Strollers,’ possessing amateur vocal ability rank- 
ing with the best professional talent. The special grace, composed 
by one of their number, leaves ‘ Non nobis’—non est. 

We have the Goldsmith Club, with its motto, ‘Let us be merry 
and clever,’ and the repartee, story, and jest after the ‘ haunch of 
venison’ revive the ambrosial nights of the ‘ Monks of the Screw.’ 

And have we not dinners at Commons Hall in quaint old Trinity 
College, where the traditions of Sneyd and Barton’s claret are 
solemnly respected, and the ‘ bottled velvet’ awakened after a slum- 
ber as prolonged as that of Rip van Winkle ? 

Three theatres, two dramatic societies—fatally persisting in doing 
three pieces of a night—a Philharmonic, University Choral, and an 
amateur Musical Society; an instrumental amateur Society, and an 
Exhibition Palace for bazaars, dog-shows, flower-shows, et hoc genus 
omne. 

These are the foundations upon which Dublin builds its season. 
Let us take a peep at the edifice. 

The first gun is fired from the Chief Secretary’s Lodge in the 
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Phenix Park. Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach intimates to all whom it 
may concern that she will be At Home on the evening of the 1st 
of February, at ten o’clock. 

Prior to this a few crackers go off in the squares. A popular 
and fascinating regiment gives a ‘dawnce’ to the girls they leave 
behind them; the Rink has been opened; but the campaign does 
not actually commence until the hop at ‘the Lodge’ is formally 
announced. For two days before the ‘little event’ the principal 
streets are blocked with carriages within range of the establish- 
ments of our swell modistes. The provinces send up their contin- 
gent of unmistakably well-bred-looking girls, glowing with health 
and happiness, to whom a walk down Grafton-street or Sackville- 
street is more or less of an event in their lives. They are attired 
in serge suits of last season’s pattern, and wear laced boots with 
very thick soles. The club-windows are filled with tawny-bearded, 
sunburnt, Irish-friezed country gentlemen, to the exclusion of fami- 
liar forms and faces. Florists display sickly-looking camellias 
and feeble, if not impossible, yellow rosebuds; and the hotels and 
outside jaunting-cars are doing a roaring business. The Lodge is 
situated in the centre of the Park, three miles from the G.P.O. 
The house is a long, low, and irregular piece of patchwork, and con- 
sists chiefly of a conservatory and a ballroom. In this apartment 
Frances Countess Waldegrave gave a series of amateur theatrical 
performances during the secretaryship of Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
(now Lord Carlingford) ; the epilogues being from the pen of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne. 

Lady Beach’s ball is a success, and lo! ‘the season’ of 1876 
has opened. 

And now the Chamberlain is directed by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to announce that a levée will be held at Dublin 
Castle on the 1st day of February, and is further directed by her 
Grace the Duchess of Abercorn to announce a drawing-room for 
nine o'clock upon the following evening. In the good old times 
the drawing-rooms were held upon Sunday, and the Lady Lieutenant 
played at cards; but we have changed all that. Quaint and dilapidated 
suits of court costume adorn the windows of clothing establish- 
ments; and although no person ever thinks of hiring them, they 
nevertheless appear upon the scene with an undeviating and u- 
erring punctuality. The immediate neighbourhood of the Castle 
assumes an unwonted liveliness, and a vast amount of preparation is 
made for the arrival of the Court, which takes place upon the 30th 
of January: the royal ensign is run up upon the flagstaff at the Bir- 
mingham tower, and the ‘ Castle season’ commences. The Viceroy 
holds two levées and two drawing-rooms. He gives a succession of 
state banquets to the elect, and four state balls, to which are in- 
vited the ladies and gentlemen who have ‘ gone to court.’ The small 
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dances are for a privileged few, and chiefly got up for visitors stopping 
at the Castle, the leading officials and their families. St. Patrick’s 
pall, of which more anon, takes place, in honour.of the patron saint 
of Ireland, on the 17th of March. During the sojourn of the Vice- 
wy at the Castle, the guard is relieved every morning at eleven 
o'clock in the Upper Castle-yard—nicknamed ‘ The Dirty Half-acre,’ 
from the pre-Union jobs alleged to have been perpetrated therein— 
opposite the windows of the state apartments. A band discourses 
music, to the especial delectation of the bureaucrats, whose offices 
give upon the enclosure, and to the manifest satisfaction of a vast 
crowd of ragamuffins and very idle burgesses. During the relief of 
the guard on St. Patrick’s-day, the Lord Lieutenant, attended by 
his staff, appears on a balcony attached to the throne-room, with a 
bunch of shamrocks planted right over his heart. The band plays 
‘Patrick’s-day in the morning;’ and an Irish jig is danced beneath 
the balcony by some lightfooted ‘ boys’ in hopes of largesse. 

The levées are held in the throne-room. The private entrée is 
accorded to the nobility, the bench, &c. By ancient right and 
privilege the Lord Mayor and Corporation take precedence of the 
general public; and his lordship, attired in court suit, scarlet robe 
trimmed with sable, and wearing the collar of SS, presented to the 
corporation by William III., through their Lord Mayor, Bartholomew 
Van Homrigh, father of Swift’s celebrated Vanessa, introduces the 
municipal body. His Excellency, surrounded by the principal officers 
of state, proceeds to receive the homage of her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects in Ireland. By the ‘ waiters on Providence’ a nod is eagerly 
sought for, a shake of the hand is ecstasy, and a passing word a joy 
for ever. The new regulation court dress is slowly coming to the 
front, and not a few of the old-fashioned ones might prove useful in 
the centre of a cornfield during the latter part of the month of August. 
The first drawing-room is always very crowded, as it is usually held 
ere Parliament calls for the attendance of its members, and before 
Circuit sets in. The average attendance is 1500. Light re- 
freshments only are provided. A lady on one occasion, who was led 
to expect more than ‘a cracker and a cup of tea,’ declared that 
while the ‘society was very genteel, the refreshments was very 
infayriour.’ The North of Ireland contingent, at the Duke of 
Abercorn’s levées, musters in great strength, as does also that of 
the West. 

Early in January the Lord Mayor has hied him to the Vice- 
regal Lodge in a brave equipage, and has besought the Lord 
Lieutenant to name an early day whereon to honour him, and 
through him the citizens of Dublin, by attending a state banquet 
to be given at the Mansion House. To this banquet is bidden every 
citizen of credit and renown, to the number of six hundred. At 
eight o’clock precisely, upon the evening of Thursday, the 10th of 
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February, his Excellency arrives at the Mansion House with a cay 
escort. He is attended by the principal officers of the household, 
and by a brilliant and glittering staff. The banquet is held in the 
King’s Room, so called from the fact of its having been erected to 
entertain George IV. on his visit to Ireland in 1821. His Excel. 
lency is attired in that gorgeous raiment which her Majesty ‘lays out’ 
for trusty and well-beloved counsellors, and, wearing the star and 
ribbon of the Order of the Garter, looks every inch the patrician, if 
not the king. His work is cut out for him; not so much in the 
way of turtle and venison, although the menu is very formidable, 
but by and by the gentlemen of the fourth estate will point their 
pencils, and every word that issues from behind that curling 
moustache will be noted down, and every sentence pounced upon 
by claretted critics and supernumerary politicians. The Lord 
Lieutenant’s annual speech in the King’s Room is regarded in the 
same light as that of the first Lord of the Treasury in the Egyptian 
Hall, and ‘ his Ex.,’ as he is familiarly termed, calmly and melo- 
diously unfolds his tale in a thoroughly good speech, which is en- 
thusiastically received, especially when he touches upon the good 
intentions of the Government with reference to voting an annual 
grant for the proposed Science and Art Department in Dublin. 

The dresses of the fair ladies attending the drawing-rooms are 
exceptionally rich and ‘well mounted.’ Dublin possesses at least 
one artiste whose refined taste and delicate execution have placed 
her chefs-d’ceuvre beside those of Worth and Elise. Of course we 
have a fair sprinkling of minor works of art, and of the tawdry, when 
Persian rushes in where Gros de Naples fears to tread, and pinch- 
beck assumes the rights as well as the duties of gold. Variety, 
however, is very charming, and contrast relieveth the eye. 

In the mean time an undercurrent of dissipation is flowing on- 
wards. Those lucky mortals to whom country as well as town 
residences are given, elect to abide in the latter, and in common with 
society in general throw open their doors for a series of formal din- 
ners and for one ball. Two balls in the season at the same house! 
Never. A few years ago Almack’s or subscription balls were held, 
but they have fallen through and have completely collapsed. Dub- 
lin is such a village, that if Mrs.— But no scandal against Queen 
Elizabeth! Merrion-square is lighted up o’ nights, and the belated 
traveller journeying towards Suburbia passes rows of melancholy cabs 
and rickety jaunting-cars drawn up in funeral order opposite some 
house, whose illuminated windows and quivering floors betoken the 
active festivity reigning within. 

When Lady Michel, the wife of Sir John Michel, G.C.B., Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, issued cards of invitation to a ball 
at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, a thrill of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion vibrated through the very core of Dublin society. Invitations 
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were eagerly sought for, the staff became especial objects of interest, 
and Captain Byng, A.D.C., for whom everybody has the ‘ good word’ 
and the cordial welcome, found himself regularly besieged, and re- 
duced to a state of almost dire extremity. 

‘A ball at the Royal Hospital! Why, we have not had one since 
Sir Edward Blakeney’s time!’ and a comely matron sighs as she 
flings back her memory twenty years, and thinks perhaps of her last 
dance in the grand old hall, or ofa flirtation with one with whom it 
was not written that she was to be united. 

The Royal Hospital, or, as it is familiarly termed, ‘the Old 
Man’s Hospital,’ was formerly the site of the Priory of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The Hotel des Invalides at Paris first 
gave Arthur Earl of Granard, who commanded the army in Ire- 
land, the idea to erect a similar one; but to James Duke of Or- 
mond was reserved the accomplishment of the work; and on the 
25th of March 1684, the ‘Great Duke,’ who was ostensibly obliged to 
deliver up his sword to the Lords Justices on account of age and in- 
firmity, at the close of the banquet which was held to commemorate 
the opening of the hospital, filled his glass to the brim, and cried, 
‘See, gentlemen, they say at court that I am old and doting; but 
my hand is steady, nor doth my heart fail: this to the King’s health.’ 

The expenses of the erection of the hospital were defrayed by 
sixpence in the pound deducted from the pay of all officers, soldiers, 
and other persons on the military list. 

The great hall, in which Lady Michel danced her guests, ordi- 
narily used as a refectory by ‘the old fogies,’ is one hundred feet 
long, forty-five feet wide, very lofty, the ceiling flat and divided 
into several compartments. The hall is wainscoted, and orna- 
mented by twenty-two full-length portraits of those who were pa- 
trons of the hospital, or who held high offices in the Government, 
including a portrait of Charles II. by Sir Godfrey Kneller, Wil- 
liam III. and Mary, Queen Anne, &c. Tattered flags, riddled with 
shot and torn by shell, tell their own story of ‘ flood and field ;’ 
battered morions and dinted breastplates of the seventeenth cen- 
tury hang side by side with the glittering helmets and flashing cui- 
rasses of the nineteenth. Stands of arms of antique pattern and 
quaint design are artfully attached to the old oak wainscots, while 
the polished barrels of the Martini-Henry stand out in silvery relief 
against the ebon-coloured wood. 

Her ladyship’s guests, numbering four hundred, pass through 
two wainscoted apartments impossible to light, and charmingly 
adapted to conspire in, on to the long drawing-room, all white and 
gold, where they are received by the host and hostess, the former 
in full uniform wearing all his orders and decorations. At the ex- 
treme end of this apartment a narrow doorway, through very thick 
and solid walls, leads into the ballroom. 
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The brave old hall is at its best. Brilliantly lighted, and deeo. 
rated by cunning hands, its well-waxed floor shines white. The 
oaken walls reflect a grim polish; and banks of flowers, from out 
of which belts of grouped lights burst up like fiery crocuses, are set 
round the room. Festoons of flags hang beneath the portraits, and 
lower still are posted Lancers, who remain as immovable at their 
posts as the sentinel discovered at Herculaneum. The uniforms 
are varied, and present a charming contrast: the dark green of the 
Rifle Brigade versus the vermilion Staff; the bullion-breasted Hussar 
and the Highland plaidie. And then the varied hues of the ladies’ 
dresses. Talk of the rainbow—pshaw! The kaleidoscope—pooh, 
pooh! Ribbon-borders so dear to colour-maniacs—fudge! The 
ensemble was at once delightful and singularly impressive. And the 
music! In Mayfair ye have Coote and Tinney: in Dublin we have 
Liddell. We are very proud of Mr. Liddell’s band. His quadrilles 
are delightful realities ; his waltzes, delicious dreams. 

And now for the event of the season—an event which bids fair 
to mark the year of grace 1876 in letters of purple light: A Fanoy 
Bau at DusBuin Castle. 

But once since 1798—the year of the Rebellion—has Dublin 
Castle opened its portals to admit fancy dress other than that which 
the gentleman-usher of the period pronounced de rigueur. Lord Com- 
wallis during this eventful year gave a fancy ball. Lord Talbot also 
entertained in motley. Later on Lord Normanby, when Viceroy, gave 
an entertainment for children only, a charming puppet-show. Ata 
fancy ball given by Mrs. Putland, a stripling cornet informed his 
hostess that the ‘10th didn’t dance.’ We find a masquerade held 
at the Mansion House in 1810, at which Lord Monck figured 
as an egg-woman and Sir Jonah Barrington as a mendicant friar. 
The Guards indulged their friends with a fancy ball in 1873, which 
was followed by Lady Mackay’s at the Mansion House in the same 
year. 

When it was announced that their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Abercorn intended to hold high and motley festival at Dublin 
Castle, everybody expected to be invited, and Dublin society became 
simply frantic. It tore its hair, it beat its head against the walls 
of its conventional cell; scorning all other sublunary matter, it 
lived, moved, and had its being in the one absorbing idea of the 
forthcoming festivity. Colonel Bernard, the Chamberlain, could 
have wished the date of his birth altered by a few years, or that 
he had never been born at all. Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King- 
at-arms, was expected to reply to several thousand queries daily, 
from the quarterings of a Scrope or Nevil to the loop of a medieval 
petticoat. Country cousins turned up, as country cousins do, most 
awkwardly and unexpectedly. Charming little plaited heads bent 
over the magic tomes of Sir Walter Scott, hitherto voted old- 
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fashioned, if not prosy; ‘the divine Williams’ was delicately 
peered into, and family portraits—‘ frumps’ and ‘frights’—became 
objects of intense admiration, devotion, and respect. The mind 
of ‘the gentlemen of the army’ reverted to powder and pigtails, 
mitred headpieces and spider-leggings; that of the navy to the garb 
covering the stout hearts that played at bowls on the Hoe at 
Plymouth when the Spanish fleet was sighted, though not by the 
cairvoyante Tilburina. The legal mind bounded back to the ‘ Bloody 
Assize,’ and to the habiliments of the centre figures in causes célebres ; 
while the purely civilian madly drifted between the simple attire of 
the early inhabitants of the earth, up through the stone, bronze, 
brass, iron, silk, satin, and shoddy periods, until it completely lost 
its bearings in the vast ocean of selection. Queens of society sum- 
moned their respective courts, and commanded special costumes and 
special dances. Lady Michel, the Marchioness of Drogheda, Lady 
Olive Guinness, Mrs. Roe, and Mrs. Chaplin held solemn council, and 
each proceeded to enlist recruits and organise a separate character 
quadrille. Lady Michel selected the Eastern Question; Lady 
Drogheda, Shakespeare; Lady Olive Guinness, a Venetian pattern ; 
Mrs. Roe, Waverley ; and Mrs. Chaplin, ‘ Irish Cavalry’ of the period 
of the second James. The Viceregal Court attire in the Vandyke 
period, the Lord Lieutenant impersonating the gentle vacillating 
monarch, whose sorrows and sufferings fling a mournful fascination 
over one of the saddest chapters in the history of modern times. 

‘Never,’ says Sir Bernard Burke, ‘was there Court more brilliant 
than the Viceregal Court of Ireland. The very mention of it evokes 
memories of the noblest and fairest in the land: of ‘silken Thomas,’ 
Essex, Strafford, Ormond, Chesterfield, Rutland, and Townshend ; 
of ‘the fair Geraldine,’ of whom Surrey sang; of Fanny Jenyns, 
Duchess of Tyrconnell, once ‘ the loveliest coquette in the brilliant 
Whitehall of the Restoration ;’ of Miss Ambrose, the ‘ dangerous 
Papist ;’ and of the Sisters Gunning, eventually ‘ countessed and 
double duchessed,’ as Horace Walpole says; who, when they were 
presented to the Earl of Harrington, the Lord Lieutenant, were 
compelled to borrow the necessary habiliments from one Mistress 
Margaret Woffington, commonly called ‘ Peg.’ 

Is this a dream of fair women—a vision of famous men? Have 
we been permitted to go against the stream of time, and to retrace 
our steps o’er the devious paths of the history of the world? How 
seemingly real, and yet how impossible! What a weird-like fasci- 
nation in the thought that Charles is holding his Court at Dublin 
Castle, and that we have been permitted to kiss the royal hand ! 

Be it so. Why not dream the dream ? 

Yonder stands ‘the Martyred Saint,’ in all the dignity that doth 
hedge a king. This is not his Grace the Duke of Abercorn. It is 
‘the man Charles Stuart.’ He has stepped from out the canvas 
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of Vandyke. How stately in the black-velvet doublet and short 
wavy cloak! What a flashing blaze from his diamond star of the 
Order of the Garter! What a sheen and dazzle from the brilliants 
studding his baldrick! What a lime-light lustre from the single 
jewel looping his blood-red feather to his Flemish hat! His George, 
not yet handed to Bishop Juxon with the awful ‘ Remember!’ ig 
suspended from his shapely neck; a neck—Ugh! would that we 
could shut out that January morning in 1649! 

His Majesty is surrounded by his household, all attired in the 
Vandyke period. Close to Charles stands the Marquis of Antrim, 
so highly trusted by his royal master, and twice imprisoned by the 
Scotch forces in Ulster. Yonder is his wife, widow of George 
Villiers. That lynx-eyed little lady with whom she is laughing 
is Lettice, Baroness of Offaly in her own right. A Geraldine. Did 
she not defend her castle of Geashill against two attacks by the crop- 
eared rebels ? and upon its being intimated to her that the defence 
jeopardised her husband’s life, naively remarked, ‘I could replace 
my husband, but I could not replace Geashill Castle.’ Leaning 
upon his sword is Sir Audley Mervyn, who fought so gallantly at 
Londonderry, and who by and by will be King’s Serjeant and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, when the King shall have 
his own again. Toying with the drooping feather of his hat is 
Charles, ‘second Viscount Moore (represented by his lineal descend- 
ant the Marquis of Drogheda). He is melancholy and abstracted, 
and is perhaps within the shadow of Portlester, where he died, sword 
in hand, fighting for the Royal cause. Conversing in low tones are 
Arthur Chichester, first Earl of Donegall, and Arthur Forbes, first 
Viscount Granard (represented by George Arthur, seventh Earl); 
the latter speaks of raising a regiment, a corps which has since cut 
its way to name and fame on many a bloody field as the 18th 
Royal Irish. Who is that stout hard-visaged man, with the huge 
nose and disfiguring wart, who enters the presence of the King in 
buff and steel, and does not deign to move his hat ? A Huntingdon 
brewer—Master Oliver Cromwell by name. ’Tis passing strange 
to behold the King of England face to face with the future Lord 
Protector. And now brighter figures come upon the scene. Here 
are the Merrie Monarch and his rakehelly courtiers, bravely attired 
in silk and lace, and full of mad waggery and wild revelry. Here 
are lovelocks in plenty ; and one Cavalier (Lord Wallscourt) has a 
diamond drop in his ear worth a Jew’s ransom. Here are Lely’s 
beauties, very décolletées, as is the fashion, with short curls over their 
fair foreheads whereon to suspend their lovers’ hearts. Behold the 
Countess de Grammont, ‘La Belle Hamilton,’ the beauty with the 
cool, blue, pastoral drapery, with the bright yellow hair, and eye 
of matchless hue. Tyrconnel, who gossips yonder with pretty 
Mistress Middleton, is madly in love with her; and so also is the 
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Comte de Grammont. The latter, resenting the encouragement given 
to Tyrconnel, sets off to Calais without having popped the question ; 
but is overtaken by her wild Irish brother, who asks him if he has 
not forgotten something. ‘O yes,’ replies De Grammont, ‘I forgot 
to marry your sister.’ Who is this with the hair of a true blonde, 
and the smallest and prettiest mouth in the world? It is the 
lovely Jennings. Master Pepys has noted you in his Diary, my 
mistress. You would dress yourself up like an orange-wench, and 
would cry oranges for a mad freak; but the red heels of your shoes 
told their own tale. You will be Duchess of Tyrconnel by and by, 
and you will receive King James II., blood-stained and travel-sore, at 
the head of those very stairs which you have just ascended, on the 
evening of the battle of the Boyne. ‘You will enter a convent in 
King-street, Dublin ; and fifty years hence you will be found lying 
dead upon the floor of your cell. Here are King James’s troopers, 
in their long scarlet coats, long cravats, long sashes, long boots, 
and long curls. Sir Daniel O’Neil has just uttered a sentence to 
Colonel Cunningham of the Inniskillings anent the battle of the 
Boyne, which will become historical: ‘Change kings, and we'll 
fight the battle over again.’ Yonder is Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
who wrote a ballad on the Archbishop of Canterbury, and died a 
Capuchin. That is his wife, in the quaint satin dress and the 
gold-embroidered apron— née O’Neill O’Beirne. She is a real 
beauty, and was maid of honour to the Queen of Spain. Look at 
the courtly Chesterfield; he bends over a girl of exquisite face and 
form. Whois she? Eleanor Ambrose, ‘the dangerous Papist.’ 
Warned of the perils he was liable to from the Catholic party, Lord 
Chesterfield replied that ‘ Miss Ambrose was the only ‘‘ dangerous 
Papist’’ he had met with.’ He has just said a very pretty thing in 
connection with an orange lily which the fair Eleanor wears in her 
bodice : 
‘ Tell me, Ambrose, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast, 


When underneath that bosom shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose ?’ 


Richard Lalor Shiel will visit you, fair Papist, in a shabby lodging 
in Henry-street, when you are ninety-eight years old, with a weird 
shrivelled face and a sorceress’s eye. Hélas/ Surely that is Dick 
Steele meditating on the charms of his adored Prue. In the centre 
of that breathless knot of listeners Mr. Joseph Addison is speaking 
as though he were reading from the Spectator. We cannot catch 
what he says; but the words ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley’ have twice 
reached us. 

Passons. 

Here is Glorvina Owenson, the wild Irish girl, paying respectful 
attention to a remark from the first Marquis of Abercorn. He is a 
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haughty man, Glorvina. The grooms of the chambers burn pastiles 
when the servants leave them; the housemaids make up his bed in 
kid-gloves; and he never sits down to table without his star and 
ribbon. He told Mr. Pitt, when offered the same Garter, that he 
would ‘consider the offer ;’ and he will very shortly send for Sir 
Charles Morgan, and command you to espouse that excellent and 
learned gentleman. And thus we go dreaming on, until the brazen 
notes of a trumpet awake us to the fact that we are in St. Patrick’s 
Hall, Dublin Castle, and that this is the night of the 18th of March, 
in the year of grace 1876. A procession slowly passes us. We 
have eyes but for two figures—the Duke of Abercorn in the splen- 
did but almost ghastly realism of Charles I., and Lady Georgina 
Hamilton as Queen Elizabeth, consort of Charles IX. of France, 
She is attired in a dress of white satin, magnificently brocaded 
in gold; corsage carré of rich ruby velvet, trimmed with bands 
of gold passementerie, and beaded with a chain of emeralds, pearls, 
and sapphires, set in large gold links ; catzon of white quilted satin 
and gold cord, with ruffle of white crépe lisse; hanging sleeves of 
ruby velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed band of gold 
passementerie. Her head-dress was a ruby-velvet coronet, magni- 
ficently jewelled, and veil of crépe lisse embroidered in gold ; orna- 
ments—diamonds, belt and girdle of emeralds, rubies, and sap- 
phires, set in massive links of gold. Her train is bravely borne by 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boys, Lord Athlumney, and Master Peter 
Burke, a son of ‘ Unerring Ulster,’ who bear their rustling burden 
with quaint and courtly grace. Sir William Dugdale, Garter (Sir 
Bernard Burke), follows his royal master, as boldly as when on that 
fatal day the Royal Standard was unfurled at Nottingham. 

Four character quadrilles are announced. The Marchioness of 
Drogheda, whose costume defies criticism, takes precedence, and the 
quadrille is Shakespearean. We have Hamlet—not by Mr. Henry 
Irving. Lady Listowel looks Portia to perfection; and we envy 
the noble lord who selected the leaden casket. Bluff King Hal, as 
a stage rule, means a pair of trunk-hose and a padded stomach; 
but Colonel Saunders stands the King. ‘Gentle Romeo, we must 
have you dance.’ Lord Fermoy dances ; and would, we entertain no 
doubt, acquit himself well in the balcony-scene, did the Fates 
permit. 

Lady Olive Guinness’s Venetian quadrille comes next. It is full 
of colour, and the harmonious blending of prononcé tints is very 
happily achieved. The ladies glide like gondolas, and the gentlemen 
move with a dignity worthy of the Rialto. If the frog ‘ that would 
a-wooing go’ had selected Lady Guinness’s marone-coloured velvet 
hat, with its diamond ‘ fixins,’ instead of the luckless Gibus which 
he is represented to have set out with, he would have shown more 
of method in his madness. 
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The next quadrille is the Waverley. 

Mrs. Henry Roe, who organised this set, looked such a Rebecca 
ss ought to have left Rowena simply nowhere ; and that lady was left 
out in the cold. Captain Byng’s Hugo de Lacy was simply fault- 
less. But where is dear little Rose Bradwardine, and where the 
impetuous, fascinating, true, and tender-hearted Die Vernon? On 
the part of Edward Waverley and of Francis Osbaldistone, we ask 
why these two charming heroines were so mercilessly snubbed. 

The Irish Cavalry Quadrille is indeed a picture. The rich 
nilitary costumes of the time of James II., the uniform dresses of 
the ladies, their quaint caps and aprons, the evenness of detail and 
the richness of outline, form an ensemble which impresses the 
lookers-on with intense satisfaction. It is a supreme success. 

The last of the character dances is announced with the march 
from the Prophéte. It is entitled ‘ The Eastern Question.’ 

Now we do not wish to be considered either captious or hyper- 
eritical when we say that this quadrille utterly disappointed us. The 
dresses were superb; the idea possessed the merit of originality ; 
but that it ‘dragged’ is beyond the region of doubt. It was more 
suited to a masque than to a fancy ball, and nothing could redeem 
the introduction of violence, blood, desolation, misery, and woe, but 
am especially sparkling dialogue. As a mere question of costume it 
was a magnificent spectacle ; but we imagine that the refined in- 
tellect of Colonel Hope Crealock aimed at a higher range of result. 

Here comes our old friend Robinson Crusoe, and beside him a 
dusky gentleman, attired in a door-mat and a pair of earrings, whom 
we assume to be Friday. Mr. Andrew Dillon, in the uniform of the 
Dillon regiment, which his ancestor led at Fontenoy, seems to be on 
the best of terms with one of George’s Dragoons ; while Mr. Leng- 
taine, in the costume ofa courtier of Louis XVI., is amicably button- 
holed by 2 member of the Convention. Mr.— But why continue? A 
fancy ball is a tissue of all that is inconsequential and incongruous, 
and this is surely to be no exception. That it is one of the most 
brilliant sights ever witnessed in Dublin; that its impressions and 
memories will endure and be handed down as heirlooms with its lace, 
when those who were fortanate enough to have witnessed its quaint 
magnificence shall have passed away; that Irish society owes a debt 
of deep gratitude to the noble Viceroy, whose wsthetic taste con- 
ceived and whose right royal will carried the now historical spectacle 
to so successful an issue,—are facts which speak for themselves, 
and are in need of no comment whatsoever. 

With Mrs. Roe’s fancy ball at the Exhibition Palace on the 16th 
and St. Patrick’s ball at Dublin Castle on the 17th of March, the 
season closed. We have had what the Americans call ‘a square 
time’ of it; and as the curtain falls let us say, Vale! Vale! Vale! 
to the Dublin Season of 1876! NUGENT ROBINSON. 
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THE unexpected decision of Mr. Gladstone to dissolve Parlia- 
ment in January 1874 set at once all the machinery of the Ballot 
Act in motion, and throughout the length and breadth of the land 
electioneering became the order of the day. 

It is my wish to show the difficulties which beset the officials 
who have to carry out the provisions of the Act in an out-of-the- 
way and widely-extended county. Mr. Gladstone’s precipitate 
action at once entailed no end of complicated duties on the various 
sheriffs and returning officers, or rather on their under-sherifis 
and deputies. To say nothing of the many notices, &c., which 
have to be given, booths or polling places have to be erected or 
arranged for, ballot-boxes to be procured, the official seal to be in 
readiness, a stamp which is to be a secret to only the swom 
officials till the moment of its use, and an infinity of small gear for 
the proper working of the balloting machinery. 

To town officials, within ready access of other places, these are 
easy matters; but take an out-of-the-world county, comprising 
many outlying districts, with polling places far and wide and miles 
and miles apart—places, too, with no internal communication by 
rail—and you may guess how the responsibilities of an under-sheriff 
are multiplied, and the duties of his presiding officer, of no slight 
importance, increased. 

I have just come back from acting as a Presiding Officer in 
Welshshire. I hope the printer will put a very capital P and an 
equally capital O in designating this important officer—myself. 

If I am great in anything it is geography, and with a desire of 
imparting geographical information to my readers, I must ask them 
to turn to the new edition of Lewis’s Gazetteer (in the press), and 
they may (or may not) find the bearings of the county ‘ Welsb- 
shire.’ Should, however, this important county be omitted through 
any oversight in the details of the forthcoming book, I hasten to 
avert any possible difficulty by at once saying that Welshshire is, 
as every one knows, a very wide and extensive county in the heart 
of Cambria, bounded by Leekshire on the N. and W., and Harp- 
shire on the S. and E. 

It has two important towns, ten miles or nearly so apart, with 
about two streets in each ; but there is a far-and-wide straggling popt- 
lation requiring some fifteen or twenty places (more or less) for 
polling votes. 
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These polling stations are almost all out-of-the-way places, shut 
out from each other and from the world by gigantic hills, dignified 
in Cambria as ‘ mountains,’ as indeed some of them are, though not 
quite up to the standard of Mont Blanc or Chimborazo. 

Recollect, too, that railways in Welshshire are new inventions, 
projected, it is true, but quite as yet in embyro, and even only at 
present daring to creep to the outskirts, leaving all the internal hill 
and dale untunnelled and unscored by the iron track, and still only 
open to the primeval post-boy with his unique ‘trap’ and doubtful 
animals. 

My respected friend the High-Sheriff of Welshshire, through 
my also respected friend the Under-Sheriff of that county, was 
good enough to place in my hands my appointment as Presiding 
Officer at the important polling station of Cwrllyghffilyn-cwm-yrafon. 

If I requested the printer to be sure to put a capital P in print- 
ing my official designation, I am still more anxious that he be most 
careful as to the arrangement of letters spelling the name of the 
above place, because the omission of any one of them would lead 
to uncertainty, and perhaps spoil the sense of the name. 

I say the sense of the name, because every one is aware that 
Cambrian nomenclature has generally some descriptive meaning. 
Thus (if I am not wrong) the name of ‘ Cwrllyghffllyn-cwm-yrafon’ 
means (I think), when translated, ‘the inaccessible town among the 
nountains, near the spring of the stream.’ I can only say I found 
the place worthy of its designation, and that the language of the 
country is a truly descriptive one. 

Now my directions were to meet the Under-Sheriff at Aberewm- 
vagoch (which is, as is well known, the second county town of 
Welshshire), andthere take over the ballot-box and my ‘instructions.’ 

To Aberewmvurgoch I accordingly found my devious way, and 
met there my Under-Sheriff friend, from whose hands I receive 
imprimis the ballot-box, and with it the mysterious stamp and seal] 
(itself as yet under seal also), a few hundred ballot-papers, declara- 
tions of inability to read, tendered voters’ papers, the election cate- 
chism of two questions, and other forms, and a heterogeneous mass 
if odds and ends—paper, pens, ink, sealing-wax, india-rubber, red 
lape (be sure), pins, &c. &c. &c.—sufficient to outvie, as it strikes 
ne afterwards, the principal stationer’s shop in Cwrllyghfillyn-cwm- 
jafon in the article of stationery at all events, though he would 
vat me hollow in other respects, as he goes in for ‘ notions,’ such 
8 slippers, pegtops, soap, bulls’-eyes, brushes, barm, and all the 
s¢ thousand and one articles of commerce indulged in by a ‘ general 

aler,’ 

Last of all, before I depart for the wilds of Welshshire, my 
tiend impressively places in my hands a Testament, on which to ad- 
uinister the oath to voters when necessary; and so I depart with 
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Bible, ballot-box, and the U.-S.’s blessing for the ‘inaccessible 
town,’ &c. 

In a mountainous country so widely extended as Welshshire, with 
its few thousand voters scattered over an enormous tract of land of 
level and ravine, I need not explain, even to the ‘ uninitiated,’ that 
horseflesh and carriages were at a premium, the more so now ag 
there were four (no, three) candidates in the field for the one vacaney; 
so that from far and near every old ‘screw’ and every ramshackle 
vehicle had been engaged to convey voters to the different polling 
places, and for the use of agents, &c., in a very hotly contested 
election. 

I do not know if Noah kept his carriage, but that in which 
I was to betake myself to my destination was of an antediluvian 
build, partly barouche, partly funeral coach, slightly crossed with an 
omnibus or bathing-machine. Affixed to it were a pair of horses, 
though they weren’t a pair, since one was gray and the other brown, 
Let us then call them.quadrupeds, though here again I am wrong, 
because I soon found out they had but three legs apiece, the other 
having been worn to a stump and a limp, through the sharp active 
canvass previously carried on. 

‘ Anything does at election times,’ as the driver observed ; and 
so into the recesses of this carriage I climbed up a perfect Jacob's 
ladder of steps let down for that purpose, which were then folded 
up and occupied a portion of the inside within the door. 

As companion I had my assistant or deputy, a clear-headed 
obliging young gentleman, who was to officiate as my clerk. Before 
us on the seat reposed the ballot-box, like a gigantic biscuit-tin, 
redolent of new varnish, and only wanting Huntley & Palmer’s label 
to render the similitude complete. 

Now polling begins at eight a.m., by which early hour the pre- 
siding officer must be ready to take the votes; and this in my 
case, and in the case of many other brother officials, necessitated 
sleeping overnight at the scene of our labours. 

I found Cwrllyghfilyn-cwm-yrafon to consist, like Welshshire 
towns of its class generally, of a church, a few dozen houses (lavishly 
whitewashed), two or three chapels, a market-place, a few shops, 
rather pretentious inn, with several smaller ones, and a police- 
station. The steep straggling street, crossed by two or three other 
smaller ones, was brightened up by the banners and colours of the 
rival candidates—colours coming out all the more glaringly 3 
shown against the inevitably whitewashed buildings. 

I pass on to my night at the ‘hotel.’ My great trouble was 
the ballot-box. Suppose any evilly-disposed person should take it 
away, or hide or break it, or perhaps leave the box but steal the 
official seal! There were lots of election ‘ agents’ about, hard st 
work to the last. What will not men do at such times! What would 
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pecome of me if bereft of box, or seal, or ballot-papers? Had I 
better retreat to my bedroom and sit on the box all night, with a 
supply of candles and a‘ convenient’ poker to defend my charge to 
the last gasp? Why had I not, as I found out afterwards a brother 
presiding officer had done, armed myself with a revolver and my 
assistant with a life-preserver? All these happy thoughts arise ; 
and, needing refreshment, I decide upon hiding the box under the 
bed, locking the door, and descending to the coffee-room. Judge 
of my consternation when I find there is no key in the door. Has 
some doubtful ‘agent’ already secured the means of access to my 
chamber, in order to effect his wicked design in the dead of the 
night upon my box and seal, and thus vitiate an election contest, 
hopeless for the return of his special candidate? Nature, however, 
abhors a vacuum; and so I call the landlord, who from somewhere 
procures a key, and I lock my door, leaving the box to its fate, and 
seek the coffee-room. 

There I find another presiding officer who has come so far on 
his journey, and, unlucky man, has to drive some miles further 
inthe morning to open his polling station at Aber something among 
the hills. We fraternise and feed together, discussing tea, chops, 
and the Ballot Act alternately, putting the most recondite and 
abstruse questions to each other as to the meaning and requirements 
of the latter, and touching strange contingencies which may possibly 
arise. As, for instance, I say to him, ‘I don’t know a word of 
Welsh. Suppose a voter comes who can speak nothing else. How 
am I to make him understand? Say he can’t read our English 
ballot-paper, though well up in the language of the country. I can’t 
treat him as one who can’t read—it is J who can’t read Welsh. Am 
I to call in an interpreter, swear him to secrecy, and thus treating 
my voter as an illiterate, open negotiations with him as to his vote ? 
Oram I to send him about his business, and decline (in dumb-show) 
to allow him to exercise his franchise ?’ 

We decide that the Act makes no provision in Welshshire for 
such a case; and we can arrive at no satisfactory solution of a very 
possible contingency. 

Then my friend flies off at a tangent, and tells me of a little 
story as to the partiality of a Welsh witness for an interpreter. His 
Welshman was a witness in a trial coming off in an English court ; 
and the solicitor (my friend), conversing with him before the cause 
came on, said, ‘ Now, Jones Williams, you can speak English; mind 
and answer the counsel shortly and to the purpose.’ 

‘Yes, sirr; but I wass thinking I should like an interpret,’ 
replied the man. 

‘Why so, Jones,’ said my friend, ‘ when you know English so 
well ?’ 

‘Ah, sirr! but you see I wad like an interpret, cass when the 

Tuiep Szares, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. oO 
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judge puts the question to him he has to put it to me, and I wags 
thinking I should have time to think what I shall say.’ 

With argument and anecdote we pass the hours, and, discussing 
our grog, wax warm in debate, till our cogitations are broken by a 
louder chorus than usual of ‘ Brown for eve-e-er!’ the last word much 
prolonged and accentuated. This is met with a counter cry of ‘ Jones 
for ever!’ followed at once by groans from the supporters of ‘ Robin. 
son,’ who is evidently not the popular candidate. The row outside 
becomes warm, and my brother officer and I think it is now time to 
retire to our bedrooms and keep guard over our respective boxes. 
As our rooms are contiguous, we laughingly agree to certain arrange- 
ments of mutual aid and support should any necessity arise; and] 
bid him “ good-night,’ first imploring him to make as little noise as 
possible, so as not to disturb me when he gets up at the u- 
earthly hour of five a.m. to go to his station among the hills. 

I lock the door, see the box is safe, place the dressing-table 
as a barricade, and, taking a final look round, discover that the bell- 
rope is missing. There, high up at the ceiling, is the brass- 
work, but the bell-pull has gone. Is this another machination of 
some evil-disposed person, to prevent my giving any alarm on invad- 
ing the precincts of my chamber? It is too late to remedy the 
defect ; but at this juncture I think of my boots—my only pair of 
boots—placed outside my bedroom door, at the mercy of any passer- 
by; and the thought flashes through my mind, suppose some demon 
took them away, say even by way of joke, of what use would a 
presiding officer be without his boots? How could I in a piercing 
frost—and it is a piercer—‘rush to the poll’ in my stockings, to 
say nothing of the loss of dignity I should undergo? Better, far 
better, give up the usual polish than run the slightest risk. Sol 
recover my boots from outside, relock and barricade my door, and 
am alone with my ballot-box and its surroundings. 

I jump into bed, and, tired with travel and responsibility, fall 
fast asleep. 

I am in the middle of a horrible dream of some one in sten- 
torian accents demanding my box and seal, and I wake with a start to 
find my next-door friend is getting up, as he promised, quietly; and 
is carrying out his pledge of noiselessness by stamping about his 
room, with occasional surges out on to the lobby or landing to shout 
down the stairs to ‘the boots’ directions as to his breakfast. Sleep 
is out of the question now. It is 5.15 a.m., and I get broad awake. 
And well I did so; for after the most positive directions given as to 
being properly called myself, not a soul came near my room to rouse 
me; so after all I have to thank my quiet friend for driving sleep 
from my eyelids. It is very dark, very cold—icy cold—and there 18 
evidently a bitter blast coming from the eastern hills, enough to 
shrink one up. Fain would I have gone again to sleep and left 
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pallot-box, voters, and candidates to take their chance; but it could 
not be, and I summon up courage as the day breaks (it is February) 
toleave my bed. I get down to a cold coffee-room, with a fire just 
lighted, breakfast in my greatcoat, have my ballot-box carried to 
my station, where I find the majesty of the law personified by a 
stalwart policeman—where I find the usual crowd and the cus- 
tomary agents all ‘on the qui vive.’ I produce my credentials, and 
require the ‘ personation agents’ to produce theirs, with their ‘ decla- 
rations of secrecy.’ I seal up the ballot-box with my seal; they add 
theirs also; the clock strikes eight; and ere the bell has ceased the 
door opens to admit the inevitable voter who will be the first to poll 
his vote. 

My official duties fairly begin. A constant stream of voters is 
filtered in through one door by my satellite the police-sergeant, and 
these filter themselves out at another, to find their way to the shouting 
crowd outside, whose babel of voices surges and swells without, 
coming in with stormy gusts as the door opens now and again to 
admit the constituents into my sacred presence-chamber. 

Having found out my intending voter is on the register, I supply 
him with his ballot-paper, first stamping it back and front with 
that mysterious official seal, which for seven mortal years is not 
to be so used again; I direct each voter to go into his separate 
voting compartment—a species of sentry-box—placed so that I can 
see he holds no communion with anybody else, but into which com- 
partment even I, as the presiding officer, cannot look. In the solitude 
and secrecy of that recess the voter places, or is supposed to place, his 
X opposite the name of the candidate he favours; refolds his ballot- 
paper, showing to me, as presiding officer, the mysterious seal on the 
back, identifying the document as the true ballot-paper; and then 
drops it into the post-official slit in the ballot-box, from which it 
cannot be extracted until the hour of counting comes. I may men- 
tion, by the way, that at a certain election a demonstrative elector on 
emerging from the booth told his friends with great glee that ‘he 
had placed his mark X against two candidates’ (say A and B), ‘ to 
stop those fellows getting into Parliament,’ forgetting that he had 
done his best, so far as he was concerned, to help A and B to get 
there. 

To return to our Welsh muttons. It was amusing to note the 
various actions of the voters in placing their papers in the box, their 
dumb-show evincing the passing ideas in their minds. Some would 
hold the paper at arm’s length above the slit, looking at me just as 
& conjurer would look at his audience when about to place the lady’s 
watch in the iron casket; and I could almost fancy I heard the 
words addressed to me, ‘ Please to observe there is no deception.’ 

Others put it into the box with a snap and a snarl, meant to 
convey disgust at the new system of secret voting. Some men, with 
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the organ of secretiveness largely developed, would sidle clandes- 
tinely out of their ‘ compartment,’ and endeavour even to evade the 
necessary showing of the outside official stamp, to prove that it was 
the genuine ballot-paper about to be consigned to the box. One 
individual is so deeply impressed with the secrecy of the ballot as to 
at first refuse to give me, as presiding officer, his name and number, 
so that I may ascertain he is really on the register ; and it is only 
on my informing him officially that we are sworn to secrecy, and 
that I cannot allow him to record a vote unless I know he has the 
right to give it, that on this assurance he tells me he is ‘ Shon 
Shones ;’ but as there happen to be about fifty John Joneses on the 
register, I am about as wise as ever, and have to proceed to sift 
him out of the ruck by finding out from his abode and qualification 
the particular ‘ Shon Shones’ he claims to be. 

This is the man who sidles into the compartment and sidles 
out again, keeping his paper in his hand behind his back, determined 
that, if he must show the seal to me, no one else, at all events, 
shall have a look at it. 

I have the blind to deal with, who, having been brought into the 
room, have their leader dismissed ; and I go through the necessary 
formula prescribed by the Act. Now and then the illiterate voter 
crops up, and the declaration of inability to read is filled in, 
read over to and marked by the voter ; and then his cross is placed 
opposite the name of the candidate he wishes, and a list of these 
peculiar or ‘marked’ votes, so far as the number on the register is 
concerned, is made out for future reference, if necessary on a scrutiny. 

Perhaps the most awkward man is the one who cannot read, or 
only read a very little, and does not desire to confess his ignorance. 
One such I had, who said he ‘ could read,’ and certainly at my request 
read off the names of the candidates correctly ; but I think the other 
letter-press would have puzzled him, and so I expect it did, as he was 
sorely exercised in his mind when in the voting compartment, where 
he was heard muttering and keeping up an argument with himself 
for quite ten minutes in a semi-subdued voice, to the amusement 
of myself and the other officials, at a time when voting was slack 
and we had leisure to note the electors’ eccentricities. How he settled 
the matter with himself it is impossible to say, but with a sigh of 
relief he at last dropped his paper in the box; and probably, if it 
could be known, neither condidate was the better for it, as in all 
human probability the vote was a ‘spoilt’ one. 

Of course one meets with the nervous, quiet, submissive man, 
who comes to vote for the first time in his life, and under the 
ballot feels awkward when left to his own resources, and is per- 
plexed accordingly. To such a one, handing him his marked 
paper, I said, in answer to his appealing look, ‘ Now you must take 
that with you, go into that compartment’ (pointing to the one 
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immediately opposite to me), ‘and mark your vote.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
says the man, and goes. 

Voters are now becoming few and far between, and I pick up a 
paper to read a paragraph or two, forgetting for a while my voting 
friend, who is out of sight in his recess (as the entrance is not 
opposite to me), and by no noise or movement indicates his being 
there. 

I read on for some time, when presently a head looks round the 
edge of the compartment before me, and my submissive friend says 
in a stage whisper, ‘ Please, sir, may I come out again ?’ 

I burst out laughing, as the others do, when I tell him, ‘ Yes.’ 
How long he would have remained in self-imposed imprisonment it 
is hard to say. 

The gentleman, long an influential resident in the neighbourhood, 
who comes in to record his vote, and finds from me, to his chagrin 
and astonishment, that his name has been omitted on the register, 
looks small and indignant as he has to walk out again, venting his 
anger on those who ought to have returned him as an elector, 
forgetting himself the wisdom of giving a glance at the voters’ lists 
when on the door of his parish church. 

Necessarily we have the exhilarated voter, who is getting very 
lively and ‘ would like to drink your health, sir,’ and whose feelings 
are somewhat ruffled to find no boon companions here, and who tells 
us that it ‘Don’t matter, he can afford to pay for a glass for him- 
self, or for us if we liked,’ adding ‘ that he can find 1000. at any 
moment.’ We tell him that when he has that odd sum to throw 
away we shall be happy to receive it ; and so he departs too, ‘ to have 
his glass,’ as he informs us. Later on that night I recognised my 
‘branny and warrer’ friend, hiccuping his devotion to his favourite 
candidate, and staggering about, very far gone indeed. What a head- 
ache he will have to-morrow morning ! 

In each voting compartment are the printed directions, with an 
example of voting below. I find ere the day is over that some 
voter has put his cross to the ‘ example’ on the poster, and pro- 
bably deposited his own ballot-paper in the box unmarked and void. 

No one attempts ‘ personation,’ though at first flush we find 
two doubtful cases ; but the doubts are cleared up. Indeed, per- 
sonation is rather a dangerous game, and personation agents know 
their men too well for it to be done with impunity. 

This may be the proper time to give a hint to all presiding 
officers, after stamping the ballot-paper, to fold it up in the way 
it should go ere handing it to the voters, since, unless this pre- 
caution is taken, you will find the ballot-papers twisted up into 
all sorts of shapes and sizes, from a ‘ cocked-hat’ to a spill. 

And so the hours go by; and as the day wears on the stream 
of voters subsides, becomes slower, and more and more intermit- 
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tent. From my marked list I can see that nearly all the voters 
have polled in this hotly contested election, and in some parishes 
every man has been accounted for. At last the hour for closing 
approaches. For nine mortal hours have we sat in secret conclave, 
Will the clock never strike five? At last it does. ‘ Shut the 
outer door, policeman. Let no one else enter, sergeant. The 
poll is closed.’ 

Now I am left alone with my co-officials, to seal up the ballot- 
box, the unused ballot-papers, and the various documents required 
to be so served under the Act. There is a strong smell of 
sealing-wax. The work is done, the personation agents affix 
their seals also, and, taking their farewell of me, once more leave 
me and my clerk with that ballot-box alone. 

I hear the excited crowd without ; I am aware how rife party 
feeling has become ; I know many are only too ready to disturb 
law and order at such a time; and I reflect that if the burden 
of that ballot-box was a heavy weight on my mind before, it is 
of far more importance now, with its internal records of public 
opinion. 

By the time the sealing is over and I have collected my 
belongings, it is six o’clock and dark; and I have miles to go 
across this terrible country in charge of my box, to deposit it at head- 
quarters with the Sheriff, who I heartily wish had got it at this 
present moment. I leave my assistant on guard, and go myself to 
make arrangements as to the carriage which is to take me over 
the country. The high-sheriffal posting arrangements have failed. 
I ascertain that even the aboriginal machine which brought me over 
the night before with its ‘ twin screws’ is not to be found, having 
been pressed into other service. I get a dogcart with a wild-looking 
horse of evident: nervous temperament, and on this I have to take 
my seat, with a policeman at the back in charge of the important 
box. Itis a dark night, and there is a bitter east wind blowing 
which renders the frost intense. We get through the mob, who 
cheer our departure, and away we go into the wilds of Welshshire, 
now struggling up a hill like the side of a house, then have a bit of 
level road, then hill again. The nervous horse’s breath is as white 
steam in the glare of the lamps. Two or three miles are safely 
passed, when suddenly the fidgety horse shies, and runs the dogcart 
up the roadside bank. There is a splinter of both shafts, a crash and 
a rattle, and I and driver and policeman and ballot-box are down in 
the frost-bound road. Picking ourselves up, fortunately unhurt, the 
first concern is the box. Thank goodness, it is unbroken and the 
seals intact. I feel positively happy on ascertaining this, though 
the present prospect of affairs is not encouraging. We collect the 
wreck and send back for another conveyance. 

There is no help but to make the best of things, so I sit on the 
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box, with the policeman on guard also; but sitting on a ballot-box 
by the side of a mountain road on a dark night, with the uncertainty 
as to procuring another conveyance, and a doubt as to how many 
hours the vigil may last, is not preéminently cheerful. 

But we are not molested, the night is too cold and bitter to 
make any one desirous of being out in such a bleak solitary spot ; 
and so, beyond a few belated passers-by, we are not disturbed. 

The time did not pass quickly, and we were getting chilled to 
the bone, when at last a light of lamps is seen approaching. Here 
comes relief! Alas, it proves to be a loaded ‘trap,’ with an agent 
or two and not an inch ofroom. They bring, however, the welcome 
intelligence that our coming to grief is known, and that another con- 
yeyance will soon arrive to take us on. 

They wish us good-night, and promise to tell our friends farther 
on. At last a fresh dogcart comes; once more we mount, box and 
all, and this time get back as far as Abercwmvurgoch ; and to 
attempt to go another stage to the county town so late at night is 
not to be thought of. Still there is the box; but I have had 
enough of it by this time, and, like a good general, I obtain the 
loan of a vacant police-cell, and make in it a prisoner of my box 
and put the cell-door key in my pocket, and get to the hotel fire 
rejoicing. I am speedily besieged by other returning presiding 
officers, who, on hearing of my resource, elect me as gaoler; and I 
lock up their boxes too, and we all prepare to feed and make our- 
selves comfortable for the night. There is a crash of glass outside, 
as the rival inn windows are smashed by an enthusiastic hostile 
constituency ; there is a mob perambulating the straggling street, 
hooting, yelling, groaning, and cheering alternately; but what 
care we? Are not our boxes in a safe repository ? and is not 
the fire warm ? and are not the tea and chops comforting? We 
arrange to breakfast together in the morning, all having to go in 
an omnibus which we find the Sheriff will send over for us to bring 
us on, and to enable us to lay our respective boxes at his sheriffal 
feet ; and so we hie us to our beds, all tired with the day’s pro- 
ceedings. We have to rise and breakfast early, as we have miles to 
go, and the official counting is fixed to begin at 10 a.m., by which 
time it was expected all ballot-boxes would have been rendered up. 
It is again a piercing frosty morning. We pile up the boxes on the 
top, all ablaze as they are with seals, and start in our omnibus with 
two fagged horses, who have evidently been worked to the last 
extremity over the electioneering. The posting-master himself 
expresses a doubt as to their capability to get us over the hill, and 
tells us he has arranged for a third animal to meet us at the foot of 
the mountain to help. Off we go; but we have not got halfa mile 
away when the ascent begins and predictions are soon verified. 
Jaded and worn, one horse begins to jib, and we find ourselves 
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retrograding down the hill, as a sailor would say, ‘ stern first,’ to an 
approaching collision with a cart and horses coming up. The 
myrmidon of the law, our attendant policeman, drops from the box. 
seat to the rescue, and we jump out and hold the wheels ; and by dint 
of heaving, with a free application of whip, we crawl up to a rather 
more level road. Alas, we see the mountain rise before us, and at 
length are gladdened by the appearance of our unicorn horse, ridden 
by a boy postillion. 

A long weary drag, with an occasional push behind from ‘all hands,’ 
brings us to the top, and we think now we are landed at last, and 
shall be able to run down to the county town, which lies before us in 
the far distance at our feet. The ‘unicorn’ is detached, and 
we start down the steep road. Alas, the poor brutes have not 
strength enough left to bear up against the burden behind; the 
drag is put on, but it breaks. All control is lost by the driver, 
whose only hope of safety is to keep the horses on what he is 
pleased to call ‘their legs.’ Rolling from side to side, we dash 
down. From the interior, where I am, I note that hedges have 
ceased, and we are passing simply wire fencing by the mountain 
road-side, through which fencing, if we swerve, there is nothing to 
bring us up till we reach the brook in the ravine below. I think 
of the glass, and, expecting a crash, turn up the collar of my coat. 
We can only sit still and abide events. Meanwhile, the collars 
are all but over the horses’ ears, and they are plunging along at right 
angles to the pole. This state of things can’t last long, and we 
soon come to a less steep part, and, at length, after an agony 
of suspense, we stop and all get out. Then we get the slipper on 
the wheel and start again, we running behind, and so at last 
fairly get once more on the level ground. A rest to breathe 
the panting horses, and we get up again and enter the county 
town, with a certain amount of dignity bringing up at the 
shire hall, where the crowd are awaiting the advent of the 
boxes. Policemen hand them down and in, and we follow into the 
hall, shake hands with the worthy Sheriff and our friends, hand 
over the boxes, and, only those being present who have the right, 
the counting begins, box after box is opened, its contents verified 
and compared with the statement called ‘ The Ballot-paper Account,’ 
and all found correct, and our responsibility as presiding officers is 
over. 

An interval of fifteen minutes ‘is allowed for refreshment,’ and 
I go with my respected friend the High-Sheriff to have a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, and he then returns to preside ; but I find that 
those who are present when the general counting is taken are not 
allowed to leave till all is over; and having had enough sedentary 
work the day before, I sally out to see the town, lunch with a friend, 
and watch the effects of the political fervour of the inhabitants. 
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There is, too, a great amount of election literature to read; and I wish 
at times I was a printer, as printers must have had a rare time of it. 

I while away two or three hours till the counting is over, and 
then join in the crush to hear the declaration of the poll. What a 
jam it is! An old man is down on the paved passage, and we bear 
back against the seething crowd, to save him from being trampled 
to death ; and passing the word back, others help us too to keep the 
multitude in check. With difficulty we rescue the man, and prop 
him, faint and flustered, in a recess, while the mob rushes on. 
Thanks to some influence, some ingenuity, and much elbow action, 
I get into a good seat beneath the High-Sheriff, who declares 
‘Brown’ duly elected, ‘ Jones’ some few votes behind, and ‘ Robin- 
son’ nowhere. 

Brown rises, amidst cheers and counter-cheers, to thank the 
electors ; then Jones has his turn, and shows, and shows truly, how 
nearly he has escaped being member, and hurls denunciations 
against Robinson, who, being of the same side in politics, has split 
the votes and spoilt his chance. 

If there was noise enough before—and there was—the yells and 
groans are terrific when Robinson rises to have his little say. It is 
a little say, for the constituency won’t hear him. T’ll give him 
great credit for calmness and composure in the face of the tempest 
he has raised. He stands on his legs for twenty minutes, awaiting 
the hoped-for lull; but he has only to open his lips to bring on the 
storm again. I rather pity him, writhing as he is under the re- 
proaches and sarcasms of his brother defeated candidate. 

It is known there is bad blood between them, and the present 
aspect of affairs still more increases the bitterness. But the electors 
won’t hear Robinson, and Robinson has to sit down and swallow his 
wrath. There is the usual well-deserved compliment paid to the High- 
Sheriff, and then the multitude struggle out to the purer atmo- 
sphere of the street. I follow the mob, and see blows struck between 
hot rival partisans ; and see the unfortunate Robinson hustled, in- 
sulted, pelted, and ill-treated, as he fights his way back to his hotel, 
or ‘house,’ as it is called. I have a long drive before me to get 
home, and I make speedy arrangements to leave, which I do with 
a brother official in his carriage-and-pair. With him I ‘strike’ a 
railway, and ata station farther down the line I find my own servant 
(whom I had summoned by telegraph) awaiting me ; and by nine P.M. 
I am once more in the quietude of home. : 

One word now as to the working of the Ballot Act. I have had 
to take part in many hot contests; have seen brutality at nomina- 
tions, and every evil passion find vent at election times; and I, for 
one, hail with pleasure the change in the law of voting. The Ballot 
Act works well; and its machinery, as far as secrecy is concerned, is 
as perfect as possible. It puts an end to the noise and tumult of 
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open voting, when voters were dragged to the poll, and in the pre. 
sence of their captors were compelled to vote. I don’t mean to sayit 
can put an end to all that is objectionable in electioneering; but at al] 
events now a man is free and unfettered as to how he shall vote, 
and though of course he is known to have gone to poll, no one but 
himself can say how that vote is given. 

One great effect noticeable now is, that a man entering the 
secret presence-chamber of the presiding officer comes prepared to 
pay respect to those whom he finds there as officials. There is no 
yelling crowd around to egg a man on to a display of his own party 
feeling, either real or simulated; but under the present system the 
voter on entering, in nineteen cases out of twenty, takes off his hat 
on doing so, records his vote calmly and quietly, and, unless he him- 
self is too demonstrative, is respected by both sides, simply because 
neither is quite sure whether he is friend or foe. It is John Pier- 
pont who writes prophetically in A Word from a Petitioner, touch- 
ing the ballot-box, as follows : 

‘ A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God ; 


And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you—’tis the ballot-box.’ 


If there is one thing yet to be provided for, it is for the voting of 
those who live at a great distance from the station where, under the 
present rule, the poll is taken. Such an outlying elector ought to 
have the liberty of going to a magistrate of his residential place, 
before whom his vote should be recorded, and by whom in all secrecy 
the voting-paper should, by registered letter, be sent to the return- 
ing officer, with such declaration or affidavit of identity of the 
voter as may be necessary or expedient. With this hint, which I 
throw out for the benefit of the authorities, I bring my experiences 
as a presiding officer to a close, and hope that they may not be 
thought uninteresting. ERLE LEIGH. 
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Ix the opinion of Laman Blanchard, who tried hard to be a cynic, 
and never succeeded—not so well indeed as Charles Lamb—the 































| party institution of April or All-Fools’-day is in itself a folly ; because, 

= the he affirms, the festival really lasts from the first of January until the 

is hat thirty-first of December at midnight. But his was a range un- 

» him- necessarily expanded ; and it will suffice, since the Feast is one of 

cause twenty-four hours’ duration, to seat as many at the table as can be 

Pier- accommodated in that space of time. Clearly there must be a good 

ouch. many exclusions. It would be impossible to invite all Shakespeare’s 

motley, Dr. Doran’s courtiers in cap and bells, the whole even of 

‘ye shippe,’ or even ‘the fool of quality ;’ for the succession is 

endless and innumerable, from Phaeton or Icarus downwards, of those 

who were invented, as Trismegistus says, to preserve the balance of 

society. The Marquis de Villeneuve, indeed, goes beyond agreeing 

with him, and affirms that this class constitutes the pepper, vinegar, 

and mustard—all except the salt—of the upper circles; but then he 

ig of may be suspected of partiality, and, besides, had just narrowly 

* the escaped being poisoned by his third wife, which might have soured 

ut to his judgment a little. There are others for whom, by no stretch 

ace, of hospitality, could places be found. Thus, the Zampoellans— 
recy whoever they may have been—whom Cortez described as a race of 
orn- hereditary idiots, like the Cagéts. Moreover, these have no affinity 
the with the people who stoop to folly on this first Saturday in April, | 

hI any more than the inmates of Bethlehem Hospital or Colney Hatch ; 

Ces for, as Imogen says, ‘ fools are not mad folk,’ or even such as Ariel 

be laughed at. The dramatic type, according to Mr. Douce, represents 





either born naturals, such as the baron of Bradwardine’s, or an artful 
rustic, silly by nature, yet cunning ; while the historical is not so well 
illustrated by Sir Geoffrey Hudson as by that Russian nobleman who 
played ‘ frisks of nature,’ and acted as a turnspit to save his life. 
A multitude still stand outside, to whom admission cannot be granted, 
although some of them might have been asked to the Stuttgart 
Feast of Fools, or Round Table of Folly, which was abolished for 
political reasons in the year 1804. We don’t want Dandie Dinmont, 
Strap, or Alfieri’s clown—although Alfieri would have been scan- 
dalised had he been called one for being frightened by a picture— 
driving four-horse coaches and inventing a literary order, styled the 
Order of Homer, proposing that poets should wear collars of twenty- 
three medallions each, and conferring the distinction upon himself! 
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That was an undeniable case of great wits being nearly allied to 
madness ; still, for our purpose, the qualification would not hold 
good. The Wise Men of Gotham too must be kept out in the 
cold, with the believers in elixirs and philosophers’ stones. Sydney 
Smith’s man again, who bolted a door with a boiled carrot, because 
that signifies idiocy ; Barnaby Rudge; the fellows in yellow, only fit 
to comb dogs and be kicked, overfed, pampered, and swollen, whom 
Mr. Pickwick met at Bath; that Silesian baker who thought to 
make a fortune by insulting all his customers, but whose head was 
unfortunately broken in the process; the lunatic baron of Flyeln, 
who preferred a reputation for common-sense to a title; and even 
Zscokke’s ‘ fool of the nineteenth century.’ ‘Then who are to be 
welcomed, in the name and for the honour of Folly? Some would 
meet with a cordial reception, if for no more than the novelty’s sake; 
as, for example, those of whom Lord Valentia tells us when he says 
that in Southern India a custom prevails of making April fools at 
Huli, a festival celebrated both by Hindoos and Mahometans in 
honour of the Spring. They are too far off, and their addresses are 
too vague, for our invitation to reach them. Now to whom does the 
epithet April Fool best belong—to the jester or his victim? That 
depends upon the spirit of the joke. You are not necessarily a fool be- 
cause, being invited to a funeral, you find there is none to take place; 
or, being a child, you are sent for a pint of pigeon’s milk or a jug of 
stirrup-oil; or, having paid for a parcel, you discover it to contain 
potato-parings ; or, being frightened by a shriek in the nursery, you 
encounter only laughter and grimace; or, being advertised for as 
heir-at-law to a rich uncle, you learn that he is yet alive, though 
hopelessly indignant; or, breaking an egg at breakfast, you start 
away from a swarm of spiders. These practical jokes are precisely 
on a level with the infamous one reported to have been perpetrated 
in Berners-street, of sending a coffin to a living man. If the 
anniversary—which Maginn condescended to pun about, as the ‘ Day 
of Aljeers,’ asking ‘ What African potentate does it resemble ?’— 
cannot be more harmlessly observed, it had better go out of memory 
altogether. But it is often more harmlessly celebrated, and the 
source of no little innocent merriment, though, of course, there are per- 
sons for whom no joke has any flavour unless it be a social offence— 
as is true sometimes also of valentines. This, however, is moralising, 
or austerity, or anything you please, which I did not intend. So, to 
get rid of it, once for all—though, in spite of this promise, it may 
occur again of its own accord presently—I hold forth, as warnings, 
a few banale texts, from the lips, be it noted, of profane wisdom 
only: ‘ At fools Ilaugh.’ ‘It is these foolish wits that occupy our 
foreground ; they are as pilchards to herrings.’ ‘We call a nettle 
a nettle; and the faults of a fool are folly.’ ‘ The guests were 
pumps, and the host a fool.’ Let diners-out and givers of dinners 
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mark this! ‘Better a witty fool than a foolish wit.’ A most 
subtle distinction. And then, to connect a small bit of tradition, 
which may have its effect upon serious minds, with the subject. It 
yas Dean Swift who argued, apropos of Bolingbroke, that on the 
frst of April a ‘pungent lie’ was permissible; but it was on a 
frst of April that Bolingbroke told the lie in which his work of self- 
min began. And on the same anniversary the Emperor Napoleon 
committed the blackest falsehood of his life, by marrying Marie 
Louise. Even then the Parisians forgot not to nickname him a 
Poisson @’ Avril. 

‘He who lives without folly is not so wise as he imagines,’ is 
an axiom of Rochefoucauld, who adds, ‘It is a great folly to affect 
to be wise by one’s self.’ At any rate, the thing itself represents 
areal and essential element in manners, difficult though it may be 
to offer a sufficient definition of the Social Fool. He is represented, 
however, by a number of varieties ; and these, again, by a literature 
of anecdote, false or true, that may perhaps serve as well. It is 
impossible to set down in any other category those who pretend to 
sit in the Porch, and to be above all human emotions, whether of 
surprise, alarm, or pleasure. In vain. No amount of eyeglass 
can raise them to a level with the great men of former days. Pour 
savoir: he who, when his wife had been calcined by lightning, 
summoned his servant, and said, ‘Mumbo, sweep up your missis ;’ 
he who, when his man had been killed, like Carker, on the railway, 
observed to the guard, ‘ Find me the piece that has my keys on it ;’ 
she who told her friend, when the mutiny was in full swing, ‘ There 
is nothing to put yourself out about, they are only shooting your 
husband ;’ and a fourth—but he was a bishop—who, having a 
glass of wine thrown in his face by an exasperated controversialist, 
remarked, ‘ That was a digression.’ Of course, the stories are all 
equally untrue; but the very fact of their invention explains a good 
deal of what on the part of inferior genius we sometimes see. 
Vis-d-vis with young Stoic sits the philosopher of disparagement, 
who would perceive ‘ nothing’ in the crater of Vesuvius. You hear 
him quote with rapture the vulgarity of the American traveller who, 
after crossing the Alps, admitted that he thought they had passed 
over some rising ground. Him would delight the nil admirari of 
that utter and painful fool who considered that ‘the best thing 
about St. Peter’s at Rome was its snugness ;’ or that other, quite 
on a par with him, who, when asked, ‘ How long did you stay at 
Rome ?’ answered, ‘ Only to change horses.’ By all means place 
seats for these gentlemen—or, were they ladies? In either case 
what ‘ merino-shaped faces’ they must have had; though not more 
so, or forming so large a class as those of whom we must be eternally 
grateful to the author of The Lily and the Bee for saying, ‘ Here 
cometh one serenely unconscious that he is a fool ;’ the helpless ones, 
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who inquire of their partners in a dance whether they are fond of 
star-gazing, and immediately revert to the question of cheese, like 
Toots with the raw materials; funny fellows, who suggest whether 
the marble Psyche would not look better with her bonnet on; 
irresistibles, who wonder where a judge’s brains are when his wig 
is off; and others, whose smartnesses are exactly equivalent to 
‘ Where’s Australia ?’ ‘ The Tenth don’t dance,’ ‘ The Foreign Office 
never wear straps’—leaving out the drawl and the lisp, scarcely 
less frenzying in their way than ‘Ta! awfully ta!’ or, ‘ By the way, 
didn’t Adam die of the gout ?’? ‘ Any man who could talk like this,’ 
said the Jesuit Gavesse, who hated the entire tribe with a cordiality 
worthy of Mr. F.’s aunt, ‘must be a fool and a half in himself.’ 
‘ Rather than listen to them,’ he went on, ‘ I would endure the most 
opiated sermon ever preached in a monastery.’ So that folly is 
not always amusing, any more than the antics of a pantomime, 
‘ Better,’ says Jack Gay, who was a sensible individual, ‘be ata 
party where nobody says nothing to his neighbour.’ Yet you 
shall find in these silent companions not a few who make a 
first of April for themselves all the year round. These ape 
melancholy and affect isolation, as though Simon Stylites, who builta 
pillory for fools of this kind, were not enough, and more than 
enough, for all time. The old satirist was not far wrong in com- 
paring them with ostriches staring at their own eggs. Where is 
the use of going into society with a dismal Sans Souci on your back, 
and such a scorn of the whole affair as can only be expressed by 
secret yawns and silent whistlings? Guarda e passa; the inanity does 
no harm, and has prevailed, in one form or another, ever since the 
breezes began to blow among the bells of folly. It may pass out of 
the fashion ultimately, as did Beau-Brummelism, Byronism, and even 
Dundrearyism, which was always better seen from the Haymarket 
boxes than in a drawing-room, and which no degree of whisker- 
pulling, vacancy, and dawdling in doorways could establish as a 
permanent institution, though even this was preferable to the cynicism 
—sham, of course—in shining boots, which declared that skating 
was ‘one of the few things worth living for ;’ that some one who died 
to save his friend was ‘ faithful as a dog, though only a man;’ or 
which hinted the question, when a proposal was made to number all 
the fools in Great Britain and Ireland, from Cape Clear to Orkney, 
and Sark to Valentia, ‘ Who would be left to take the census?’ That 
morosoph, Seguy Jehan, had written a similar jibe, concerning the 
French, two centuries before ; and something like it is also imputed 
to Pantagruel, who was even more wholesale than Voltaire’s madman 
when explaining his position by the fact that the world, containing 
@ majority of fools, had outvoted him. There is another instance 
of similar outvoting. The Twelfth Louis of France, designing to 
make war against Venice, called a council—as was the way of monarchs 
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in those days, and as is the way of some people in the present—to 
advise him concerning that which he had already resolved upon. 
These judicious statesmen set forth many weighty reasons why the 
fion of San Marco should not be bearded ; but the King settled the 
question by exclaiming, ‘I shall oppose such a number of fools to 
the opinions of your wise men, that there shall be no possible reply 
to them.’ Upon this incident, Belay and Ferron—both reverend 
suthorities—remark that two professional advisers of this description 
are sufficient, seeing that amateurs are always at hand in super- 
abundance. But the anecdote is no more than episodical. It is 
affirmed by the learned that the word ‘fool’ is patent in every lan- 
guage, and could no more be dispensed with than the definite article 
itself; although the Brittany peasants have a tradition that it was first 
uttered by a witch who fell from the moon; while the Welsh claim 
it for a part of their country known as The Mumbles. At all events, 
wherever we roam the creature exists, and it might be possible—of 
course only on the first of April—to meet it at a mess-table, in a 
Court of Law, on the Stock Exchange, at the theatre, or at a concert. 
On the last point no doubt can exist, because a pianist has been heard 
to say, that he never would lift anything heavier than a piece of 
music or a pair of gloves—no, not for the world—because it would 
‘min his fingers.’ Suppose he were made vice-chairman at the 
April Feast, with which, so far as England is concerned, the Stutt- 
gart edict had nothing to do. It is curious to note from what 
different points of view the anniversary, for reasons mysterious, has 
been regarded. No Roman lawyer would plead in a cause on that 
day, and the Roman ladies looked upon it as an excellent opportunity 
for improving their complexions by bathing in the shade of myrtle- 
trees. Whereas the pious monks of Chartreux deemed it an occa- 
sion for announeing that they would give away pea-soup to the poor, 
and then flinging a boxwood basin at every applicant’s head. Let 
the inferior qualities, when once comfortably placed, be passed over; 
the human rattles, with their puns, proverbs, and conundrums; the 
sayers of good things, who bring their well-studied impromptus 
bottled-up from over-night ; the gentry, whom Cowper calls ‘ solemn 
fops,’ who forget what Shaftesbury says about gravity being ‘ the 
essence of imposture ;’ the people who make speeches, especially at 
wedding-breakfasts, which, like worn-out shillings, have neither heads 
nor tails; they who angle for compliments or ask for advice—‘ ’tis 
affectation, look you,’ says Fluellen. Worse than the random is the 
artistic talker, who deserves to be hoaxed unmercifully. ‘ The reason,’ 
old Moir the hunter assures us, ‘why I like elephants is, that they 
talk so rationally, and I would rather live among their trumpetings 
for ever, or wander through the dull echoes of a Finland forest, than 
breathe the air of some society.’ Be it remembered, however, that 
this same misanthrope confessed to a personal fondness also for 
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snakes. Little space has been left either for the French poisson 
d’Avril, or Parisian April fool, or even for the French social fool, 
generically. The former, as a rule, is the object of some spite, 
except among the very young, who acquire their tricks from a pro- 
found study of Pierrot. . The latter, proud of being a dandy, is, like 
Mr. Tupper’s hero, never conscious of being what the professed dandy, 
or fat, usually is, though you are rarely long unconscious of it in his 
presence. Flippant, egotistic, shallow, loud of voice, indiscreet of 
anecdote, false of manner, now affecting elegant superstition, always 
addicted to superlatives, making great pretensions to science, he 
seldom, it is true, dresses up, on the first of April, as did the Count 
of Dassarre, like Cupid, with bow, quiver, and wings, to bring down 
‘ April fish,’ which that gentleman must have thought to be all of 
the flying kind. Short ofthat, he often illustrates another reflection 
of the sage already quoted: ‘ There are certain people fated to be 
fools ; they not only commit follies by choice, but are even constrained 
to do so by fortune.’ There is hardly room for more at this April 
banquet ; and there are too many already, it may be, for pleasant- 
ness, especially if all the Follies try to speak at once. 


HORACE ST. JOHN. 
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CILURNUM 








I. 
Ye who delight in buoyant air, 
In wavings of the summer woods, 
In em’rald dells and moorlands bare, 
In ivied crags and gleaming floods, 
Let your glad footsteps follow mine, 
And seek the banks of Northern Tyne. 
No fairer spot than Chollerford, 
Impetuous Tyne speeds glancing by ; 
No likelier cast his streams afford 
To tempt the longing angler’s fly ; 
No neater inn beside the way 
Invites the passing traveller’s stay. 
There, when the noon is still and clear, 
The wand’rer by the riverside 
May mark in ghostly file appear, 
Far down beneath the crystal tide, 
The giant blocks which still recall 
The wonders of the Roman Wall. 
Or watch in Chesters’ sylvan park 
(The very name is Roman now) 
The painted yaffles tap the bark, 
And squirrels glide from bough to bough, 
And quiet kine the herbage champ 
Beside the lonely Roman Camp. 
The pious care of Chesters’ lord 
A guardian fence has round it thrown, 
Kind hands have clear’d the mantling sward, 
And bared to view each ancient stone ; 
The eagle’s clutch-print still outwears 
The wasting of a thousand years. 


































II. 
Altars to Mars, Apollo, Jove, 
Gods of the old Olympian line, 
To gods of camp and field and grove, 
To all the Roman deem’d divine ; 
To local Pan and British elf, 
And altars to old Tyne himself. 
Of time-worn statues half-a-score, 
A choice of heads and limbs and loins, 
Tarp Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX, 
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Of shatter’d pottery a store, 
Strange clumsy weapons, uncouth coins ; 
Inscribed on tablet, urn, and tile 
The Roman’s curt imperious style. 
A hundred relics, in a word— 
Rich feast to antiquarian eyes— 
But none to touch the finer chord 
Which runs through human sympathies ; 
Not one o’er which the heart could say, 
‘These Romans were of kindred clay.’ 
Yes, one! I found a broken tile— 
Among the rest ’twas little worth ; 
It could not tell the name or style 
Of any god in heaven or earth ; 
It did not in the least bring home 
The might or majesty of Rome. 
But on its unpretending face, 

Of greater price than virgin gold, 
Some childish hand had striven to trace 
The semblance of a warrior bold. 

A fancy sketch ? we may inquire, 
Or portrait of its warlike sire ? 


Il. 
His face was round, his beard to match, 
His manly mouth a single line, 
Two dots for eyes, his nose a scratch, 
At once suggesting aquiline ; 
He wore a helm, to critic’s eye, 
A thought too large and much awry. 
His chest and tunic were two cones 
United by a slender waist ; 
I scarce can credit Roman bones 
Endured to be so tightly braced ; 
His arms stretch’d out on either side, 
And both his hands were open’d wide. 
On his left arm a moony targe, 
His right sustain’d a pond’rous spear— 
The spearhead was so wondrous large 
It somewhat dwarf’d the man, I fear ; 
And still the artist’s thought it told— 
He must have been a warrior bold ! 
And planted wide apart his feet, 
Right-angled to his sturdy knee, 
He never could one inch retreat ; 
I felt a martial thrill to see 
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How square and firm that warrior stood— 
How Roman-like his attitude. 


IV. 


On the loose leaf before me now 

My child has drawn a Highland chief ; 
There is no difference, I vow, 

The two are like beyond belief— 
The Roman scratch’d upon the tile, 

The pencill’d lord of Ulva’s isle. 
O Christian child! with earnest air, 

Intent upon thy baby art, 

I scan the mystic past, and there 

I see thy Pagan counterpart ; 
Tho’ empires fall and creeds decay, 
As child was then is child to-day. 
O living age! of truth and light, 

O phantom age! unreal and dim, 
What spell shall bid your hands unite ? 
The relic of a childish whim ; 

How frail a link hath time withstood 
To testify your brotherhood ! 
It needed this, and this alone, 

The touch which makes the whole world kin ; 
The cloud hath pass’d, the doubt is gone, 
A flood of light comes pouring in ; 
Strange visions of the past arise 

Triumphant o’er the centuries. 


v. 

O’er hill and vale the mighty Wall 

For many a mile comes rolling down, 
Its turret-shadows sharply fall 

Athwart the clust’ring Roman town, 
And thro’ his dark primeval wood 
Glides by old Tyne’s unchanging flood. 
Upon the wall’s high parapet, 

Against the sunset’s tranquil field, 
A warrior’s form is clearly set ; 

From heim and corslet, lance and shield, 
The dying daylight’s ray serene 
Is glinted back with fitful sheen. 
Where is the Roman’s fancy now ? 

The tender radiance of the skies 
Finds no response in that dark brow, 

No reflex in those gloomy eyes ; 
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For all its lustrous calm, to him 
The northern eve is sad and dim. 
Ah me! the dreary hills and trees, 

The never-ending moan of Tyne, 
The thirst for purple skies and seas, 

For myrtled slope and trellis’d vine, 
The pathway worn along the wall 
Year after year—and no recall! 

Ah me! of every guard and post, 

The boundmarks of imperial sway, 
To be the very outermost, 

To have no choice but to obey ; 
Exile of discipline—no less 
An exile—in a wilderness ! 

VI. 
But hath he found no comfort here ? 

Hath his long weird no single joy ? 
For lo! upon the stonework near 

Methinks there sits a noble boy— 
Silent and eager sits apart, 

Intent upon a work of art. 
A noble boy! with glistn’ing eyes, 

And stout bare limbs and curly head, 
He little recks of other skies, 

He is a Briton born and bred ; 

And all his childish soul the while 
Is centred on a broken tile. 
To mark his serious critic air, 

To mark his pucker’d brow expand, 
As line on line repays his care, 

And grows the figure ’neath his hand ; 
The proud content with which he eyes 
That spearhead of portentous size. 

Is he the pledge of some true love 

In myrtle bower first confest, 
But now beneath the birchen grove 

By Tyne’s deep murmur lull’d to rest ? 
Or have some British maid’s blue eyes 
Cheer’d the pale tint of British skies ? 

* ” * * ” 


Ye guardian powers! shield them well 
When all the shudd’ring banks of Tyne 
Give back the Caledonian yell, 
And ’gainst the calm-eyed Roman line, 
Wave behind wave, tumultuous roar 
The torrents of Barbarian war. 
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BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘ RAVENSHOE,’ ‘SILCOTE OF SILCOTES,’ 
*‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN,’ ETC, 


In the very old days of our prosperity, before the Reform Bill of 
1832, we were the most united and happy community under the sun. 
The Hall (the Tudor mansion of the Lord of the Manor, Lord Rother- 
court) was always full of visitors. Every one knew every one else, 
and every one knew their place. Such has never been the case 
since, I regret to say. 

We used to return two members to Parliament, always gentle- 
men, and we had eighteen electors. As the debates on the Reform 
question went on, we began to fear that the reckless and revolutionary 
action of the Government might possibly deprive us of one representa- 
tive, and there was a little bickering among us as to which should 
go. The men were in favour of retaining Mr. Jellicot, of Pilsty, a 
genuine type of the old English gentleman, and the master of the 
fox-hounds. The women, on the other hand, were unanimous in 
favour of young Mr. Aubrey, of Deane, whose wit and whose elegant 
manners did honour to us at the Court of our Sovereign. There 
was no doubt that young Aubrey had far better legs for small-clothes 
than old Jellicot, and was therefore more likely to shed lustre upon ‘us 
at the somewhat vulgarised levées of the Sailor King. Yet the 
oldest men said that he wanted the more solid qualities of Mr. Jellicot, 
who had in twenty years, mainly at his own expense, got the best 
blood in England into the pack, and had (the Vicar said, with a slight 
catachresis) done with it as Augustus did with Rome, found it a 
rabble of mangy dogs, and left it one of the finest packs of hounds in 
the kingdom. Aubrey, however, turned the tide in his favour by 
coming to the hunt ball in his Court dress, of breeches, black-silk 
stockings, and diamond shoe-buckles. From that moment it was 
felt that a man who would propose to deprive the Court of his mis- 
guided Sovereign of those legs was no better than a malignant 
revolutionist. Old Jellicot’s doom was sealed. 

Little did we dream that our own was also. Little did we think 
what the iniquity of a set of reckless adventurers can accomplish 
when once in power. We went to bed—metaphorically speaking— 
discussing Aubrey’s legs, and awoke to find ourselves in Schedule A. 

Utterly disfranchised and degraded, with the bulwarks of our liber- 
ties swept away, we were completely paralysed. The Vicar took to his 
bed ; but, as there was nothing the matter with him, and as there was 
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no one else to do duty, he found it inconvenient to stay there, and, 
getting up again, relieved his mind in sermons, which we reprinted, 
and are still in circulation amongst us. Lord Rothercourt, being more 
free in the power of flight than the Vicar, at once deposited his proxy 
with the Lord Lieutenant and a power of attorney with his solicitor, 
shut up the Hall, and removed to Florence. Nothing was ever seen 
of him any more, save at extremely rare intervals. He opened the 
Hall again for a short time, but he did not like it. He rarely came 
there, and showed but little hospitality when he did. A Liberal 
man contested the county once, and my lord gave us indirectly to 
understand that he did not very strongly object to him. I hope we 
knew our duty. No aristocratic dictation for us now. We went 
to the poll in a solid phalanx of flies and gigs, and sent him flying 
with the very weapons he had put into our hands, and brought in 
Aubrey (now getting stout), legs and all. 

And we remain to this present day a peculiarly isolated and 
suspicious community, as you will see. We don’t like strangers. 
I have used the word ‘ we;’ but the real truth is, that all these 
causes which have led to our present love of seclusion have come to 
me from hearsay. I was obliged to give them. Now you shall see 
us as we were in the year 1870. 

The most pestilent revolutionist could not deny that we live in 
one of the most beautiful spots on the face of the earth. People 
make expeditions to come and see us sometimes from a certain 
great watering-place, and take their dogs into the churchyard, where 
they go to look at the view from that spot, as if our ancestors’ bones 
were of no account to them, as is possibly the case ; for the bones 
of their forefathers (if they ever had any, which we doubt) are nothing 
to us. And indeed we are well worth coming to see. Here I speak 
more of our town and of its surroundings than of ourselves in- 
dividually ; for the three Miss Lopuses are sad old guys, and the 
five Miss Courts are none of them much to look at, except Isabella, 
who squints. The men are all tolerable, but no great things. Lam 
speaking of our scenery. 

Behind our town, to the north, rises the Weald, with its three 
forests, a mass of nearly unbroken woodland. To the south, looking 
from the churchyard, rolls a great champaign country, densely 
wooded, from which rises one great mound, about three miles off, 
topped with a mighty old castle, rising from a tiny village, which 
once, like ourselves, returned two members. Beyond Scramber 
Castle are the great sheets of the South-downs, with, at one place, 
a gleam of the sea through a rift in them. A broad river is seen 
here and there, making its way through the country towards the 
above-mentioned cleft in the hills, by which it reaches the sea. 

Besides the Hall, which has been practically disused, there are 
two gentlemen’s seats of considerable pretensions : one, Akers, the 
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property of Sir Silas Bowyer; and the other, The Place, George 
Jeficott, Esquire. Both are very old; and the latter, with its deer- 
park, would rank anywhere else as a first-class country-house, only 
the empty Hall is so much more important. There are no other 
freeholds, with one exception. Lord Rothercourt, Sir Silas, and Mr. 
Jeffcott hold all the land in the parish, anda great deal about; but 
there are many other gentlemen’s houses, rented on long leases 
from the three great landowners; and so there is most excellent 
society. 

You see that there is one freehold which belongs to an outsider 
—that is, Ortley—one of the oldest, if not the oldest house in the 
place. It stands in the main street, at the higher end, just where 
the road which leads forestwards begins to dip steeply into the town. 
A wall of massy cut stone separates it from the street, behind which 
are planted ever-green oaks, which partly shut in the lower part of 
the house from the highway, and must, our people thought, make 
the front rooms very dark ; though, as none of them had been inside 
it for some years, this was a matter of conjecture. Above these 
trees, however, the beautiful ancient facade rises, pierced with old 
nmullioned windows, and overtopped with soaring clustered chimney- 
stacks. At the side are convenient stables, but as old as the 
house, which was certainly five hundred years. It is a very beauti- 
ful place ; but it was rather an eyesore to our two Squires. 

It belonged to a rich underwriter in London, who was intensely 
disliked by the community. He refused to sell the place when Sir 
Silas made him (through his solicitors) his first and last offer for it, 
and said, in the presence of the solicitors’ awe-struck clerks, that 
Sir Silas was an offensive old ass for offering to buy the house in 
which his father had been born. It was known that Arthur Vickers 
was a strong Liberal; and when this answer was reported to Sir 
Silas he spread his hands, and said, ‘ You see what these fellows 
are—all the same; and yet that fellow’s father has sat at my 
father’s table, and conversed with my sisters.’ 

The house had been inhabited for at least twenty years by two 
old ladies—the Miss Digbys. They were reputed by some of the 
elders to have been ninety when they came there ; but that is clearly 
an impossibility, because they are only seventy-one and seventy-two 
respectively now. They were supposed to be Arthur Vickers’s aunts, 
and as he declared emphatically that they were not, Sir Silas said 
that they in all probability were. They never were seen outside the 
house, except at church, and then they only slipped in at the beginning 
of the communion service, and stayed until every one had gone to 
dinner or lunch, and the street was quiet. There were mysterious 
rumours about their garden at the back of the house being the finest 
in the parish; but as their old gardener was stone-deaf, and as no 
one else had ever seen it, this was a matter of speculation. It is 
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most certain that on one occasion the old ladies had allowed him to 
exhibit roses at the cottage-garden show, and that the old man had 
carried everything before him, to the aggravation of every other 
gardener in the parish. When presented with two sovereigns, he 
asked, ‘ What be this for?’ And after the Rector had bellowed 
out an explanation at the risk of apoplexy, he spat upon the money, 
pocketed it, and seized his roses. When informed that they were 
bought by Lady Bowyer for five shillings, he replied, ‘ She be darned; 
she beant agoing to have none of my buds, and so I tell her.’ 
And it appeared also that the two old ladies themselves were s0 
terrified by their success that they never allowed him to exhibit 
again. Of other incidents regarding the Miss Digbys few remain, 
except that of their having set their main chimney on fire just before 
church-time, and having strenuously refused external aid, leaving it 
to burn out. It was thought that the end of it would be that they 
would be comfortably burnt in their beds. 

Conceive the astonishment of our town, when the roadway in front 
of their house was choked up for one whole day with furniture-vans 
from Brighton, and when, at the close of a summer’s day, the whole 
of their furniture was carted away to that place in four monstrous 
wagons. The Miss Digbys themselves were the last pieces of 
furniture removed ; they were taken away in a handsome mysterious 
carriage, having previously told the doctor—for whom they had sent 
—that they had come into a large fortune, and were going to live in 
one of their own houses, and see a little more society. 

To at once invade the mysterious house and garden was the first 
idea of every one. Immediately after breakfast Miss Lopus was on 
the doorstep, where she found Sir Silas already installed knocking. 
They were mutually confused, but his gallantry came to her aid, 
and they were soon confidential. He resumed the hammering, and 
at length old Jabez Crouch, the hero of the roses, opened the door, 
keeping the chain up. 

‘I want to see the house,’ said Sir Silas. 

‘ Then you just can’t,’ said Jabez. 

‘Do you know who I am, sir ?’ said Sir Silas wrathfully. 

‘Yes, I know ye. Ye are the man as made the policeman 
pound yer own pigs, thinking they was mine. He! he!’ 

‘Is the house to let, you old fool ?’ said Sir Silas, furious. 

‘No, it beant, you old fool,’ said Jabez, slamming the door in 
his face. 

To have received this rebuff before Miss Lopus, who would 
carry it to every house in the village before noon, was too much. 
Sir Silas turned on his heels and left her, thereby giving her to 
understand that she might do her worst, which she did. ; 

For three months that house remained empty. Arthur Vickers 
never came near the place, and what his intentions were about the 
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house was an exasperating mystery. At length sudden signs of 
movement were apparent. Fresh furniture was moved in, which, 
from such glimpses as could be got of it by a caucus of the neigh- 
pours, who relieved one another, seemed very good and abundant. 
The arrival of a semi-grand piano from Broadwood’s, in one of that 
frm’s own vans, was somewhat an event. Agents were set to 
examine, the men who brought the furniture, but all they knew 
about the matter was that it came from the Pantechnicon. Some 
one (trust me it was Miss Lopus) heard the piano being tuned, 
and the tuner of it was waylaid at the Bowyer Arms while having 
his lunch, previously to returning to town. He was a sharp young 
man, and, finding that he was being pumped, grew mysterious, until 
the pumping party begged him to put a name to anything he liked 
to drink. He promptly put a name to a bottle of champagne, 
Rederer’s preferred, if obtainable. As it was obtainable, the other 
party had to order it, and pay for it, which was by no means what 
he anticipated. However, at the price of ten-and-sixpence he 
gained the information that the piano had been bought and paid for 
by Monsieur Mallebranche. 

On Saturday evening it was perfectly well known that M. Malle- 
branche had arrived with his valet, and intense excitement prevailed. 
Several extra people went to church for the sake of gathering all 
they could about this mysterious foreigner from their neighbours in 
the churchyard after morning service. The church was full as 
usual—that is, very full; the Vicar had but just begun, ‘ When the 
wicked man—’ when in he came; I don’t mean the wicked man, 
but M. Mallebranche, one of the best fellows in Europe. 

He was a tall and handsome Frenchman, aged about thirty-five, 
and he carried a large Prayer-book. He advanced up the aisle, 
smiling right and left, until he came to the chancel. There he 
paused, bowed politely to the Vicar (who was getting through ‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren’ mechanically, for his eye was fixed on this astound- 
ing foreigner), folded his arms upon his breast, and looked modestly 
down as though he would say, ‘ Messieurs et mesdames, voila Malle- 
branche !” 

Lady Bowyer, as wife of the lay rector, sat inside the chancel. 
She was a woman who not only thought it her duty to go to church, 
but, as an example to others, to go with a vengeance ; she was not 
only the best but the most expensively dressed woman there, and 
Mallebranche saw it. She had her pocket-handkerchief in one 
hand, and her Prayer-book in the other; she beckoned to the dis- 
tinguished foreigner with the first, and pointed to the seat beside 
her with the second. Mallebranche kissed his right hand (which 
held his Prayer-book) to her, waved it aloft, and then, with his left 
hand on his breast and with bowed head, came and took his place 


beside her. 
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With the exception of waving his hand about during the singing, 
and audibly exclaiming, ‘ Diable/’ when they all fell down-stairs 
together in the middle of a new hymn not sufficiently rehearsed, he 
behaved with singular goodness through the service. When the 
sermon came he seemed to regard it as a secular performance, during 
which he thought it was allowable to express applause or disappro- 
bation, though, considering the sacredness of the edifice, in a modified 
form. He frequently disturbed Lady Bowyer by exclaiming, ‘ Mais 
owt ;? and once horrified her by letting off the monosyllable ‘non’ 
several times in rather loud staccato. But all things have an end, 
and at the immediate conclusion of the sermon, before any one else 
had gone out, M. Mallebranche arose, bowed deeply to Lady 
Bowyer, and passed down the aisle with his hat on, holding his 
Prayer-book aloft in one hand between his finger and thumb, and 
waving adieu to the congregation with the other. 

He was a peculiar man undoubtedly, but he was a foreigner, 
and obviously a man of distinction. The Vicar determined to call 
on him the next day. ‘ A church-goer,’ said the Vicar, ‘ ought to be 
backed up. The man set an example in his way, no doubt, toa 
great many others. I go and call on him.’ 

The door was opened by a smart young footman in undress. ‘Is 
M. Mallebranche at home?’ said the Vicar, giving his card. M. 
Mallebranche was certainly at home, for he was promptly shown 
into a little front sitting-room, where that distinguished foreigner 
was sitting in a white blouse cleaning a pair of kid-gloves with a 
piece of indiarubber. He rose at once to welcome the Vicar, not in 
the least degree disconcerted: ‘These foreigners,’ thought the Vicar, 
‘never are.’ 

‘You do me high honour, Monsieur the Vicar,’ he said, in good 
English with a foreign accent. ‘I was profoundly touched with 
your sermon of yesterday—’ Here he ran to the door and whispered 
something to the footman. 

‘I am glad you were pleased, sir,’ said the Vicar. ‘ Have you 
taken this house for long? You will find this a charming neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘It must be so, when I receive such condescension from a 
gentleman in your position,’ said M. Mallebranche. 

‘Not at all, sir. The pleasure is mutual.’ 

M. Mallebranche could only bow and spread his hands on each 
side of his head. ‘ Will you excuse me for one moment ?’ he said; 
and, without waiting for a reply, left the room, and returned one 
of the most perfectly-dressed and distingué men that the Vicar had 
ever seen. 

He made himself so extremely agreeable during the next half- 
hour that the Vicar determined that he must be introduced to society. 
He had a dinner-party for that evening, and young Johnny Jeffcott 
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could not come. There was a place vacant. ‘ This man,’ he said, 
‘is a perfect gentleman, though his ways are singular and fantastic. 
I will have him ;’ and there and then he asked M. Mallebranche to 
dinner that evening, apologising for short notice. 

M. Mallebranche was overjoyed; this, he said, was the real 
English hospitality of which he had heard so much; he would 
come. Would the Vicar add his kindness by showing him the post- 
office; the Vicar would be only too happy; and M. Mallebranche 
dashed up-stairs to arrange his costume de promenade, naturally 
supposing that the Vicar would remain in the same place. 

But the moment the coast was clear the artful Vicar, an enthu- 
siastic horticulturist, determined to have a look at that famous back 
garden from which the wondrous roses hadcome. Ten steps brought 
him to the large door which opened on it. He stood utterly 
amazed ; there was certainly no garden in the county comparable 
to the one which the two old women with their deaf gardener had 
made. 

It was a mass of trellised and standard roses, mixed with holly- 
hocks, Spanish irises, tuberous irises, and, in short, almost every 
flower which his practised eye could call up to his memory, backed 
in by espalier apple-trees. He had never seen anything like it in 
his life, but in an instant he did not see it at all. The moon looks 
pale when the sun is shining. 

From a side-walk there came into the centre walk the most 
beautiful blonde woman that the eye of man ever rested upon ; her 
hair was loose, and one perfect golden curl had fallen over her fore- 
head. She was dressed in a white morning wrapper, and, with the 
shell-like perfection of her face, looked very much like the rose 
which she was pausing to examine, the jaune D’Espray. She 
carried upon her rounded arm a child as beautiful as herself, with 
bare feet, neck, and head, dressed only in a sky-blue tunic. She 
put the child down whilst she gathered a rose, and the boy bathed 
his bare feet among the low-growing flowers beside him. 

When M. Mallebranche came back equipped for the promenade 
he found the Vicar reading the Times, and apologised for having 
kept him waiting. The Vicar, however, said that he had been well 
amused, and they departed down the street. 

To say that M. Mallebranche had a new idea every ten steps, 
and that it was necessary for him to get in front of the Vicar, stop 
him, and put his hands on his shoulders until he had explained it,— 
to say that he smiled sweetly at every woman he met, and took off 
his hat to every man,—would be only to say, in other words, that 
M. Mallebranche came from one of the departments of Dordogne, 
Lot, Aveyron, Lot et Garonne, or Gironde; even now better known 
as Gascony. The Vicar found time to ask him if he was a married 
man; he at once grew mysterious, drew the Vicar’s arm close in his 
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own, and whispered no, that there were mysteries in all families, 
He then threw the Vicar off with a sagacious look, and his finger op 
his lips: turning round to make that sign of secrecy once more, he 
backed against a lamp-post and knocked his hat off. For a moment 
he was desolated, but in his eagerness to relieve the Vicar’s mind 
about his hat, he stood with it in one hand while he waved the other 
to the reverend gentleman until he was out of sight. 

‘It’s very curious,’ said the Vicar; ‘a woman like that would 
never take up with a fantastic fool, though the fellow is handsome 
and a gentleman. Well, I know nothing about it officially, and the 
women must find it out for themselves. I'll be bound old Lopus 
will, if she don’t invent it.’ 

And so the Vicar did not consider it necessary to say anything at 
all about the flower-garden, and M. Mallebranche came to dinner. 

He was a great success; his manners, though fantastic and pro- 
moncé, were extremely good; he had travelled greatly, and had an 
immense fund of anecdote, but he did not talk too much; and inall 
matters English he sat at Sir Silas Bowyer’s feet and heard his 
words, which made Sir Silas declare that he was the most intelligent 
fellow for a foreigner he ever met, and he at once asked him to din- 
ner the next day but one, an invitation which was received with 
effusion. Squire Jeffcott was not to be behind, and fixed him for 
the day after. When they told these facts to their ladies up-stairs 
they received the royal assent with the utmost graciousness. 

~ Not only could Mallebranche play the piano, but he could sing, 
and did both with brilliancy and good taste. The Vicar’s dinner- 
hour was early, as befitted a clergyman, and also left time for a 
rubber of whist before the carriages were ordered. Mallebranche 
played to perfection. Sir Silas Bowyer trumped his best spade, and 
then, seeing what he had done, grew red in the face with consterna- 
tion, thinking what would have happened to him had he been play- 
ing with Jeffcott for his partner ; but Mallebranche was ravished, and 
proved triumphantly to Sir Silas at the end of the hand that he had 
saved the odd trick by this original stroke of genius. Sir Silas 
naturally thought that a man who would not only condone but excuse 
such a fearful bétise, which would have made Jeffcott as savage as a 
bear for the rest of the evening, was a man to be cultivated. 
The two other dinner-parties passed with equal success, and it 
was unanimously agreed that that mauvais sujet Arthur Vickers had 
done some good to the place at last by finding such an admirable 
tenant. In the mean time Ortley remained an utter mystery, no 
one coming in or going out of it; M. Mallebranche transacting all 
his own business in the town, and paying royally. All Miss Lopus 
could discover was, that he (after the manner of his nation doubtless) 
consumed a vast quantity of milk. 
I now approach the most fearful catastrophe which had occurred 
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in our place since the Reform Bill. A week after the arrival of M. 
Mallebranche, a carriage and a pair of horses was seen driving into 
the town. They were driven by a middle-aged man, with a young 
one sitting beside him; they wore wideawake hats and were smoking. 
The horses had on knee-caps, and the body of the carriage, which 
was open, was filled with stable furniture of the lighter kind done 
up in horse-rugs. It was a gentleman’s carriage, with a coachman 
and groom travelling; it asked its way to Ortley, and to Ortley it 
drove; it was M. Mallebranche’s carriage, and a very handsome 
equipage it was. 

Late that evening a wiry-haired square-faced man about forty, 
looking every inch a gentleman’s coachman, came into the parlour 
of the Bowyer Arms, and sat down for a smoke and a glass of some- 
thing. Sir Silas Bowyer’s coachman at once came and fraternised 
with him as one of the craft, and they were soon deep in confabula- 
tio about where they had previously lived, ‘ their’ horses, and so 
forth. When the time came to go, Sir Silas’s coachman proposed 
to walk up the street with the new coachman, and they strolled away 
together. 

‘They seem a comfortable sort down here,’ said the new coachman. 

‘They are that,’ said Sir Silas’s coachman. 

‘I should think so,’ said the new coachman, ‘ but they carries 
it too far; hang it all, I say, draw a line somewhere.’ 

‘What d’ye mean ?’ said Sir Silas’s coachman. 

‘ Why, I’m blessed if they haven’t had our valet out to dinner 
three times. He has been telling me about it.’ 

‘Your valet!’ said the other, aghast. 

‘Ah, Mallebranche !’ said the new coachman, ‘he is our valet 
—I should say master’s.’ 

‘Then who is your master ?’ said the other. 

‘My master is Mr. Rich,’ said the new coachman, and whistled. 

‘But Sir Silas will blow his brains out,’ said his coachman. 

‘I can’t help that,’ said the new coachman. ‘J sha’n’t lose my 
place if he does. What were all you people about ?’ 

‘But why did not the man say who he was ?’ 

‘He! he took it all as a matter-of-course—he has never been in 
England before. He was with master years ago in his travels, and 
master sent for him again after an interval; that is all. Good-night.’ 


This was the end of the fearful exclusiveness of our leading people. 
This was the awful disaster which would be all over the county in 
afew days. People who pished and pshawed at a Whig nobleman, 
because his grandfather had been a lawyer, had taken to their bosoms 
a common foreign valet, and introduced him to their wives and daugh- 
ters. And the cup of their misery was full when they reflected that 
the objectionable Whig nobleman, Lord Shaw, had been introduced 
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to him by Sir Silas in his own wife’s drawing-room as a distinguished 
and accomplished foreigner. How he would laugh at them all over 
the country! In the first interview between Mr. Jeffcott and Sir 
Silas, the latter suggested that M. Mallebranche should be at once 
locked up as a rogue and vagabond; but cooler counsels prevailed, 

Both of them were excellent and high-minded gentlemen, and 
confessed to one another that the man had never for an instant re- 
presented himself in any light whatever, and in all probability acted 
in ignorance of English customs. It was obvious that the blunder. 
ing Vicar was solely to blame, and the first thing to do was to go 
at once to the Vicarage and pour out the vials of their wrath on his 
devoted head. 

They, however, were only met by the Vicar’s wife, who told 
them that dear Ambrose had received such a violent nervous shock 
by this fearful discovery, that Atkins (our doctor) had ordered him 
instantly off to Tunbridge Wells, and that he was probably half-way 
there. Of course they could say nothing to the man’s wife in his 
absence, that would be cowardly, but they comforted themselves by 
the reflection that the Vicar must come back some time, and then— 
In the mean time they left the wretched woman to the tender mercies 
of Mrs. Jeffcott and Lady Bowyer, feeling assured that she was in 
skilful and experienced hands. But on those ladies waiting on Mrs. 
Vicar at two, they were informed by the servant that missis had 
received a telegram from master, saying that he was much worse, 
and had gone off to Tunbridge Wells, after him, by the one o’clock 
train. There was no one left for them to vent their wrath upon but 
the children, and even in the heat of their anger they were forced to 
= that they at least were blameless of their misguided parents’ 


7 four o’clock in the afternoon Miss Lopus arrived breathless 
at Lady Bowyer’s door. Things were infinitely worse than they 
expected. At three o’clock a most elegant carriage, with coachman 
and footman in livery, had driven out of the yard at Ortley, had 
drawn up to the door, and into it had got a most beautifully-dressed 
woman, with a little boy, of whom nothing had ever been heard 
before. The atrocious wretch Mallebranche had packed her into the 
vehicle with every symptom of affection and empressement ; and then 
the brazen creature had driven off, holding up her boy to kiss his 
hand to Mallebranche. Who was that woman? Miss Lopus re- 
quired Lady Bowyer to tell her on the spot. 

‘Well, she is evidently not Madame Mallebranche,’ said Lady 
Bowyer, who was a really good creature. ‘I can tell her one thing, 
and that is, she doesn’t darken my doors after the trick which has 
been played on us by that establishment. No more strangers for 
me, if you please. We have broken through our rules for once, and 
you see what has come of it.’ 
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It was universally agreed by every lady in the place that the 
woman calling herself Rich and living at Ortley was not known to 
exist; that she was not to be looked at or spoken to, or her doings 
to be considered in any way, save as being utterly below notice. 
And then, with a trifling inconsistency, dear Lopus (who lived oppo- 
site) was told off to watch the creature night and day, and report to 
the general caucus everything she did. 

The next day was Sunday—the Sunday next after Mallebranche’s 
début as the distinguished foreigner. The wretch was there, but 
not, I promise you, in Lady Bowyer’s pew this time. He beamed 
serenely round on the congregation, and when they came to that 
part in the hymn where they broke down the Sunday before, he 
looked round with his hand raised to intreat silence from the non- 
performers and caution on the part of the singers. When they got 
through the passage successfully he said aloud, ‘Trés bien ;’ and 
Lady Bowyer having been prompted by her evil genius to look round, 
he bowed to her with a sweet smile and his hand on his heart. He 
completely paralysed the poor curate, who made so many mistakes 
in the service that he was humbly thankful that the Vicar was very 
ill at Tunbridge Wells, and not there to ‘ give it’ him in the vestry 
after service. 

Just before the beginning of the communion service a grinding 
of wheels was heard outside the church. The door swung, and 
every one looked round. It was Mrs. Rich. 

She walked coolly up the aisle, leading her little boy by the 
hand, looking right and left for a vacant seat. Having seen one, 
she took possession of it ; and having seated the child on the bench, 
knelt down herself. She had coolly taken two of Miss Lopus’s seats, 
who held three in virtue of her two sisters, who were very much 
in London. Mrs. Rich, Miss Lopus remarked, must have known 
what a liberty she was taking, because cards were nailed on the 
desk of every seat, and Miss Lopus saw her read her two sisters’ 
names before she opened her book. She attended to the service, 
and seemed peculiarly familiar with the responses. During sermon- 
time the boy went asleep, and she took him on her lap. But very 
few people attended to the sermon, for undoubtedly Mrs. Rich was 
the most singularly splendid woman who had been seen in that 
church for many a long day, and there were few who had caught a 
glimpse of her who did not think about her. Mallebranche gave no 
sign of vivacity after her arrival, but copied the style and position of 
Sir Silas Bowyer with great success. 

When the sermon was over she woke her boy; and when the 
congregation passed out she went also, almost last, leading him, 
and looking about at the grand old church as ifshe liked it. Coming 
out nearly last, she was naturally mixed up with the very best of 
our people, who always, as in a procession, bring up the rear. 
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She was completely and utterly unconscious of their presence, 
as she sauntered out into the churchyard, where they were all stand- 
ing about and talking to one another. They, however, were perfectly 
conscious of her presence, and left off talking. When she was in the 
middle of them she saw something which attracted her eye ; it was 4 
beautiful stone cross. Lady Bowyer and Miss Lopus were between 
her and it, and she advanced quietly towards them. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, ‘ but I should like to look at that 
gravestone.’ 

They made room for her with a vengeance, and she bowed. 

She then went slowly up to the lych-gate, under which she 
took shelter from the sun. There were five carriages there, and 
hers was the last. She saw her footman waiting, and he came 
running up. 

‘ Draw round, please,’ he said to Mrs. Jeffcott’s coachman, who 
stopped the way, ‘for Mrs. Rich’s carriage.’ 

The man laughed in his face, and several of the footmen stand- 
ing round joined. 

Mrs. Rich smiled pleasantly. 

‘ Tell James to draw up the carriage outside.’ 

This was done, and the assembled ladies in the churchyard had 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Rich take up her boy and dexterously go 
under the frothing noses of old Mrs. Cruden’s carriage-horses, re- 
ceiving not a little of their foam on her incomparable gown. She was 
beaten, though from the peculiarly careless air with which she drove 
away she did not seem to know it. 

‘If,’ said Mrs. Jeffcott, ‘she had kept herself to herself [ should 
have said nothing ; but to come to church, and that in the middle 
of the service, is too much. However, she has had her lesson, and 
I hope she will profit by it.’ 

But there were a few words at the Bowyer Arms that night 
which were attended to. About half-past nine there appeared in 
that temple of harmony and concord the coachman, the groom, and 
the footman of Mrs. Rich, who sat down together. The footman 
opened the ball by addressing Mr. Jeffcott’s coachman, one of the 
most awful people in the place. 

‘I say, old man, why did not you draw round to-day when I 
told you ?” 

‘What!’ said the coachman. 

‘I say, why did you not draw round when my mistress’s carriage 
was called? Because if you don’t do it next time you will find me 
on the box alongside of you in double-quick time.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Jeficott’s coachman. 

‘Yes, and indeed!’ said Mrs. Rich’s coachman. ‘ You country 
boobies want licking into shape’ (here the groom laughed offen- 
sively). ‘Why, your masters and mistresses ain’t ladies and gentle- 
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men; they took our valet for a gentleman and had him out. Ha! 
ha! Not that he is not a better gentleman than half of them. 
Gentlemen and ladies don’t stare at a strange young lady as your 
people did in the churchyard to-day, as Mallebranche watched and 
saw. And you may tell your old woman (the wretch meant Mrs. 
Jeficott) that if she don’t make you tool your old shandrydan out of 
my mistress’s way I’ll pole her in the small of her back. We are 
not used to tag, rag, and bobtail.’ 

Sir Silas’s coachman did all he could to restore the harmony of 
the evening ; but Mrs. Rich’s three servants were peculiarly haughty 
and resolute, and as they had incomparably the finest equipage in 
the place they carried considerable weight. Besides, their masters 
had certainly made fools of themselves about M. Mallebranche. 
That versatile character, when he discovered his own exact position 
in the English social scale—that is to say, the parlour of the 
Bowyer Arms—was infinitely amused. His role in life, he said, 
was to fascinate and to charm: he set himselfto work to do so. In 
addition to being a good musician, he was discovered to be a most 
admirable amateur actor, and he very soon utilised the experiences 
of high English country life which he had lately enjoyed. In the 
character of Sir Silas Bowyer this thankless wretch used to bring 
the groom down to dinner with such a perfect imitation of Sir Silas 
that his own coachman choked with laughter. He was very fine as 
Mr. Jeffcott, laying down the law after dinner; but perhaps he was 
best in Miss Lopus, when he, making the landlord act Lady Bowyer, 
burst swiftly and mysteriously into the room with some new detail 
of village gossip. 

But of all this Edith Rich knew and cared nothing whatever. 
She had her boy and the flowers, and the country was beautiful and 
the summer fine ; and there was her music and her reading and her 
drawing, and when she liked she could go for a drive: and he was 
coming soon; and what could she want more, save that he should 
come ? 

As far as she had noticed the people, which was very little, they 
seemed to her singularly brusque and ill-mannered; but she never 
troubled herself about them, or dreamt that they troubled themselves 
about her. It was some little time before Mallebranche had the 
courage to tell her about his adventures among the territorial aris- 
tocracy of those parts, which he did with infinite humour. She was 
delighted and amused beyond measure, but added, ‘ Edgar will be 
very angry.’ ‘Ma foi, madame,’ said Mallebranche, ‘the anger of 
M. Edgar is not terrifying by any means to those who know him. 
Ifmadame laughs, he laughs also; should she were ever to frown, he 
would weep.’ Edith was obliged to allow that such was the case, 
with the exception of the weeping, of which she did not consider 
Edgar capable. 

Taurrp Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. Q 
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Now the profound powers of mimicry possessed by our Malle- 
branche were too notorious not to find their way to the ears of the 
principal persons held up to ridicule by this rascal of a French 
valet. Smarting still and hotly under the disgrace of having been 
deceived by him, they were furious that he should betray their vio- 
lated confidence (that was a sentence of Mr. Jeffcott’s) by such a 
line of conduct. Mallebranche looked into petty sessions one morn- 
ing; and the same night at the inn, when he, as Sir Silas on the 
bench, gave the footman six weeks, the imitation was so perfect that 
the laughter was heard to the end of the street. The villain was 
bringing justice itself into ridicule. 

He was doing his mistress no good, or indeed no harm again, 
because she knew and cared nothing about the matter. But she 
was most utterly tabooed, and was totally unconscious of the fact. 
Her only hope had been that no dreary people would come and call 
on her; and she had her wish. 

The two younger servants were not quite so reticent as the 
older ones, and there was wormed out of them that they had neither 
of them seen their master or knew anything about him, his pro- 
fession, or his means, save that they had been hired by M. Malle- 
branche, and believed that the coachman had been a long time in 
the family ; and this getting about, it became evident that there 
was no Mr. Rich at all. 

She had been a month in her new home when Johnny Jeffcott 
and two other young men, standing in front of the Bowyer Arms, 
were aware of a remarkably fine-looking and well-dressed man, who 
approached them, reined up, and asked them the way to Ortley. 
They all answered at once, so that he could not hear what they 
said; but at a second attempt Johnny Jeffcott was allowed to 
speak. The stranger raised his hat and rode in the direction indi- 
cated, and then Johnny Jeffcott rushed home to tell his mother, 
but with only half the news; for immediately afterwards a groom 
appeared, mounted on one good horse and leading another. Both 
horses were in travelling trim, and the man also asked his way to 
Ortley. James Bowyer and Willy Lorson at once separated to 
bear the news, and in an hour it was known all over the place that 
Mrs. Rich’s protector had arrived, and had brought some splendid 
cattle with him. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of their solicitude dismounted 
and passed through the house. Edith was lying on a couch among 
her flowers when he stretched out his arms to her and she came to 
them. After a moment, she looked carefully in his face, and said, 
‘ Must we go hence ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ he replied. 

‘Thank God!’ she said; ‘a little more peace and happiness. 
Edgar, Iam so utterly happy now that I wish it would last for ever!’ 
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‘False woman, do you mean that—mean that you have not 
missed me ?” 

‘Not a bit,’ she said, laughing; ‘I knew that you were doing 
your duty. Nevertheless, my darling, I am glad to see you back 
again. Let us at once come and see boy.’ 

That accomplished Mallebranche considered that the time was 
come when his pent-up feelings should find vent, and he cast himself 
in his master’s arms, too overcome to speak, amidst the uproarious 
laughter of Edgar and Edith Rich. 

‘Mallebranche, you great Gascon fool,’ said Edgar, ‘ will you 
leave me alone? You get worse every year. What fool’s tricks has 
he been playing since he was down here, Edith ?’ 

Had Edith known one quarter and told it, I fear that even 
Edgar would have been angry. Edith told him all she knew—the 
history of the three dinner-parties, and their lamentable conse- 
quences, during which recital Mallebranche dried his tears and sub- 
sided into a broad grin. LEdgar’s laughter was uproarious again, 
but he ended by saying, 

‘You have ruined me, Mallebranche ; but the idiots brought it 
on themselves. Have you explained, Edith, my love ?’ 

‘I have had no opportunity,’ she said; ‘not a human being 
has been near me, I am happy to say.’ 

‘What ashame!’ said Edgar. ‘I wondered you never men- 
tioned your neighbours to me. Well, my dear, we must contrive 
to do without them at present.’ 

If Mrs. Rich looked well in her carriage, she looked still better 
on horseback beside her husband. They rode away alone very much, 
right into the heart of the forest sometimes, and they seemed a 
curious Darby-and-Joan pair, whom no one could make out at all. 
Some people would have called on them now, but they hardly could 
after neglecting her for so long. At the end of the summer there 
was a flower-show and a fancy bazaar in Sir Silas’s park, to which 
the admission was by payment. The Riches came and brought boy. 
They knew no one, and had peculiarly the look of by no means de- 
siring to do so. They bought largely and paid whatever was asked 
of them, and then walked away, leaving a sense of inferiority on 
every one else,—perhaps because they talked nothing but French 
to one another the whole time, which language it appeared boy 
understood as well as his own, as might possibly be expected from 
the son of the chargé d'affaires at Marseilles, in which town boy 
had been born, and in which his little brother lay buried. 

The Riches having departed, Mallebranche, having paid his money 
like another, proclaimed the town en féte ; which he explained to the 
coachman is exactly the same thing as a state of siege, but with a 
difference. 

‘When a town is en féte, my dearly beloved,’ he said, ‘the 
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people do everything they like; when it is in a state of siege, the 
army. We are of the people, therefore let us amuse ourselves,’ 

His way of amusing himself was this. He went up to Lady 
Bowyer’s stall, and, bowing to that lady, bought and paid for a suit 
of baby clothes, knitted by her own imperial hand. He at once tied 
the hood over his head, fastening it securely under his chin, and 
put on the cloak hussar-fashion over his left arm. So, leaving the 
stockings on the counter with an air as though he could not even 
see such things in the presence of a lady, he departed, to walk about 
the grounds in this astounding guise; as Lady Bowyer said, ‘ spoil- 
ing the whole thing.’ Perhaps he meant to. 

But no one could do anything. The whole county, or that part 
of it there assembled, knew that this was the valet whom our people 
had had out to dinner. Mallebranche ended by purchasing a rug, 
made by the Dowager Countess of Tilgate, pinning it round his 
throat, and walking up the street in it. 

It was necessary that Sir Silas should do something about this 
scandalous bedlamite. He wrote a catalogue of the villain’s crimes 
down, and sent it condescendingly, but almost pathetically, to Edgar 
Rich, urging him, for his own sake if for no one else’s, to move in 
the matter. Edgar wrote coldly back, in the third person, to say 
that he would take care that his servant should cause no future 
annoyance to Sir Silas or his neighbours. 

The feeling of suspicion almost, after a time, amounted to dis- 
like, the Riches were so peculiarly independent and indifferent. 
Months passed on, and no human being ever came near them. In 
the hunting-field no one ever spoke to him, nor did he trouble himself 
to speak to any one. He rode well and hard, and on one occasion 
had a heavy fall, which shook him severely. He managed to mount 
again, and the master rode up and asked if he was hurt; he re- 
turned a vague reply with thanks, and turned his horse’s head 
homewards. This was the only conversation he ever had in the 
field. 

And so they went near leaving our village, believing the inhabit- 
ants of it to be the most jealous, inhospitable, and conceited people on 
the face of the earth: fortunately, they left it with a very different 
impression. The reader will perceive that our people had two sides 
to their character, of which the writer has only shown the weaker. 

The Riches did not appear for some days, and the doctor was 
seen there two or three times a day. Boy was ill, but what was the 
matter with him he avoided saying; but on the fourth day he told 
the truth to Lady Bowyer. The child had the scarlet fever, how 
contracted no one could say. 

‘And I am afraid, Lady Bowyer,’ he added, ‘ that it will go 
hard with the little fellow. God help the poor mother! she has 
lost one before.’ 
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Lady Bowyer began to cry. 

Poor boy! his little joyous life was changed to a continuous 
sense of burning misery and evil dreams, in the worst of which his 
soul seemed millions of miles away in a horrible unpeopled space, 
with no way back. He would feebly wail to be taken back to his 
mother, while his restless head was actually upon her bosom, and her 
yoice was in his ears. The doctor had told the worst to the father, 
to the mother he had no need. The case was a very bad one, with 
very little hope. 

Edgar was called out of the sick room, and asked to come into 
the dining-room, by the footman, who had reasons of his own, in 
the shape of coin, for this course of action. What was Edgar’s 
astonishment to find Sir Silas Bowyer there with a large basket ! 

‘My dear sir,’ that true gentleman began, not giving Edgar 
time to open his mouth, ‘I am so desperately sorry, so is Lady 
Bowyer: we have been through it all with two. Grapes, my dear 
sir, grapes for the poor little man; nothing like them, cooling and 
nutritious at the same time. Night and day, sir, servants (lazy 
fellows) at your disposal—horses eating their heads off—everything 
at your disposal. Not a word, my good sir, not a word—happier 
times—better understanding. Good-bye.’ 

And so Sir Silas sped away, seeing the answer in Edgar’s 
tearless eyes which his tongue could not give. 

The next day the prayers of the congregation were asked for 
Algernon Rich, now lying at the point of death, and they were given 
by every one in the church. Now the poor remembered, what the 
tich that day heard of in the churchyard for the first time, the silent 
unostentatious charity which this young couple had been practising 
among the distressed for miles round. And our people thought of 
their innocent blameless lives, and of the wrong they had done them. 
It seemed so utterly sad that death should have selected that house 
for a visit, that the beautiful child should be taken while so many 
older were left. 

The tide turned, and everything was done which could have been 
done for a royal prince. Mr. Jeffcott’s men came and laid the street 
down deep in straw, for fear the child should be disturbed. Alas, 
boy was beyond disturbing. Miss Lopus managed to see the 
mother, and prayed so earnestly and so humbly to be allowed to 
help her in nursing that poor Mrs. Rich complied ; and indeed she 
might have done worse, for Jenny Lopus was the most experienced 
and tender sick nurse for many miles round, among rich and poor 
alike, though she was a preposterous old gossip. Presents, inquiries, 
and offers of assistance came from all quarters, and our people came 
out in their true colours. 

Sir Silas Bowyer sat up nearly all one night, because he said 
he had a presentiment that the pretty little fellow would die, and he 
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would like to say a prayer for him as the passing-bell tolled. But it 
never was rung: Asrael, the angel of death, fled from the darkened 
chamber; and Miss Lopus, who all night had expected that she 
would have had, after the custom of the country, to open the window 
to let the little soul fly away, had to open it indeed, but only to let 
a little air into the room where the child lay peacefully sleeping. 

Now it was discovered when it was too late that the Riches were 
the nicest people who had ever come among us. He was so witty 
and gentlemanly; she so charming and grateful. But they must 
go the moment boy could be moved, and Arthur Vickers must find 
a new tenant. Mrs. Rich had taken a dread of the place since her 
danger. So they went away, regretted by every one; the old house 
was shut up again, a blank upon the street. 

Now.who were our suspicious and interesting neighbours ? 
We never found out for months, and then only by the merest acci- 
dent— if you call death an accident. 

Two months after the Riches had gone Lord Rothercourt, the 
nobleman who had so basely deserted us when we got into Schedule 
A forty years before, died at Florence at the age of 86. The agent 
to the Hall estate formally communicated the fact to Sir Silas 
Bowyer and Mr. Jeficott at an appointed meeting. He knew 
better than to tell one of them before the other; the untold one 
would never have spoken to him again. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ my lord is dead !’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! Stuff and nonsense, my dear sir,’ said Sir Silas. 
‘ Consider how very much at random you are talking. Why, I had 
a letter from him only last year.’ 

‘ All flesh is grass,’ said the agent solemnly. ‘ We are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. My lord is dead, and, what is more, is 
coming home to be buried.’ 

Mr. Jeficott, a slow though in the end a very shrewd man, had 
for an instant a vision of Lord Rothercourt driving the four-in-hand 
of pre-Reform times into the town in his grave-clothes, with his 
coffin for luggage ; but he recovered himself and said, 

‘ Of course, we shall have a fine funeral. Bowyer, I am sure 
you will join me in doing honour ?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Sir Silas. ‘I suppose it is true. 
And so the Bartons inherit at last. Why, goodness me, Barton 
himself must be getting on. Where is he, I wonder ?’ 

‘He is at Florence with his lordship. My lord accompanies 
his late lordship’s body to England.’ 

‘Dear me! Were they reconciled ?’ 

‘ At last, I understand, most fully. My present lord was with 
my late lord when he died.’ 

The late Lord Rothercourt had had no children except one 
daughter, who died. His heir had been a cousin, with whom he 
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had quarrelled—some said on political grounds—and whom, it was 
reported, he hated. .Some people said that the old man would will 
away all the unentailed property and such accumulations as there 
were to his late wife’s family, but Sir Silas and Mr. Jeffcott never 
would hear of that. ‘ As likely to do it as I am to my boy,’ Sir Silas 
would say; ‘he thinks too much about the honour of his family to 
do it,’ said Jeffcott. And it appeared from the agent that these 
two gentlemen were right. James Barton had come in for every- 
thing, with scarcely a deduction for a few old servants. 

The funeral was extremely grand, and was kept as a general 
holiday. With the exception of fairs (of which there are five 
accessible during the year) our people have no public amusements, 
except weddings, cricket-matches, and funerals ; the latter are most 
popular with the middle-aged aad old, while the former are favourites 
with the more thoughtless. Lord Rothercourt’s funeral, however, 
was a pleasurable success to all ages and classes; there had not 
been such a thing for years—that is to say, for fifty years—when 
the late lord’s father died. Every one was deeply interested as the 
cortége came down the street, with the exception of the deaf old 
gardener at Ortley, who never was interested in anything. 

‘Who be they going to bury now ?’ he asked of a bystander. 

‘ The old lord,’ roared the man addressed. 

‘ They buried he fifty year agone,’ said the old gardener. ‘J 
seen it.’ 

‘ This is his son,’ was explained to him. 

‘ Poor young man,’ said the gardener ; ‘and so he’s dead. Only 
sixteen years older than I be; and I beant but seventy come March. 
Young James Barton comes in for it all then.’ 

Young James Barton, Earl of Rothercourt, was gray-headed 
now; he attended to the last obsequies, bowed round to those who 
surrounded the vault, and went back in his carriage to the Hall. 
It was understood that he was going to make the Hall his home 
for the future, and that it would once more take its place among 
the great county houses. It had been kept in good repair, and few 
or no changes were to be made, except in the gardens. They were, 
so it was said, t0 become once more one of the wonders of England. 

A fortnight was passed by Lord Rothercourt in decent seclusion ; 
after this time it was considered by the allied powers that it was 
time to call. The Bowyers and the Jeffcotts must go first of course, 
and they arranged that they should accidentally go together. Miss 
Lopus, who in our place occupies the position of an informal and 
unofficial commissioner on all subjects, occupied a seat in Lady 
Bowyer’s carriage next Lady Bowyer. Sir Silas would have died 
sooner than sit with his face to the horses, and let a woman sit 
with her back to them. 

‘I wonder if he will cut into the timber ?’ said Lady Bowyer. 
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‘I shouldn’t think so, my dear. There is plenty of money, and 
no heir. I shall lose the shooting, I suppose.’ 

They met the Jeficotts at the hall-door, and all passed in 
together. The old place was brightened up wonderfully already, 
and Lord Rothercourt was on the hearthrug before the hall fire to 
welcome them ; they had never seen him save for an instant in his 
heavy mourning, and looked on him with great curiosity. 

A man about sixty, very handsome, with snow-white hair, 
and an intensely amiable expression of face. He was the first 
to speak after the ordinary salutations and introductions. 

‘ This is very kind,’ he said. ‘As I shall spend the rest of my 
life here, I am naturally glad to make the early acquaintance of my 
neighbours. I intend making no changes here, save in the matter 
of hospitality. I hope there are plenty of young people here, for my 
house, as soon as the season of mourning is past, will be a very gay 
one. I do not exactly know to what I am committed as yet, but I 
fancy a great deal.’ 

‘ We want a little enlivening here, Lord Rothercourt,’ said Lady 
Bowyer. 

‘ You will undoubtedly have it, madam,’ said Lord Rothercourt, 
‘if you will give us your assistance and countenance. For my part, 
I suppose that you all know about me. I was not on good terms 
with my deceased relative until the last. He attempted to dictate 
to me on a subject on which no man allows dictation, and we parted 
—I to trade, he to follow the bent of his own inclinations. Asa 
merchant I did well, as I suppose you know; I was not rich, but I 
was independent. I was able to place my son well in the world, 
and I now only live for his happiness.’ 

‘I was not aware—’ began Sir Silas. 

‘That I was married?’ said Lord Rothercourt. ‘ Why, no. 
The fact is that that was the cause of quarrel between me and my 
late relative. Iam obliged to clear all this up with you to avoid 
mistakes. My late wife was a poor clergyman’s daughter, and the 
match was strongly disapproved of by my relative. It was not 
necessary that it should be talked about. I thought it better for my 
son’s prospects that it should not be; my relative might have injured 
him in his career and in his future prospects if I had thwarted him 
in any way. I have done as he desired; and to you, Sir Silas and Mr. 
Jeficott, I offer these few explanations, as to my future neighbours.’ 

‘Then,’ said Sir Silas, ‘there is a Lord Descard ?’ for he re- 
membered the second title once borne by the late lord. 

‘ Assuredly,’ said Lord Rothercourt ; ‘and you shall see him at 
once.’ And, rising, he went to the door and called, ‘ Descard.’ 

Three people at once entered the room from the conservatory 
rather tumultuously. They had not seen the carriages arrive, and 
were in the act of gardening. They were utterly taken aback by 
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seeing visitors, but not half so much as the visitors were by seeing 
them. 

Boy first, who, after a glance round, ran to Miss Lopus, and 
dambering on her, covered her face with kisses. Next Mr. and 
Mrs. Rich—now Lord and Lady Descard—looking handsomer and 
jollier than ever. 

How they all laughed! 

‘To think of its being you!” said Sir Silas. ‘ How badly we 
did treat you, to be sure! What a parcel of stuck-up fools you 
must have thought us !’ 

‘Look here,’ said Lady Descard, ‘I always had a dread and 
horror of changing my rank, for I was so happy as I was; but I do 
not regret now that we came here disguised, and with a false name, 
to look at the estate which our father says that we are to take 
possession of ; because we have become acquainted with the kindest 
and most loving of neighbours. You English are proud; so are we 
Magyars. You English are hospitable and kind; so are we. You 
did not dream that I was an Hungarian ; you would have been more 
suspicious of me than you were, perhaps. But I am an English- 
woman now, and you shall be fond of me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lord Rothercourt, ‘ you know your future host and 
hostess, my dear neighbours. They will give you a good welcome 
to the old Hall as long as I live, and I hope many a year afterwards.’ 

At this moment Mallebranche entered the room swiftly, bore 
straight down on Sir Silas Bowyer, and clasped him to his bosom. 

‘ My little Silas,’ he said, ‘do I meet you again in circumstances 
so happy! Go, little Silas; for the future our hearts are as one. 
No clouds shall for the future obscure our mutual affection. My 
little rabbit, my little dormouse, my little marmot!’ And so, with 
another and closer embrace, he disengaged himself from Sir Silas, 
and sped out of the room as fast as he had come into it. 

And I think that few parishes are much happier than ours now. 
Mallebranche says that that follows of necessity. Gascony, he 
says, being the centre of ideas, it is only necessary to introduce one 
Gascon into every English parish to make it as happy as ours. 
But, on the other hand, Sir Silas Bowyer declares that Mallebranche 
is an uncertified lunatic. 





‘ PRETENDERS’ 


WHEN Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, became by the death of his 
brother Henry IX. of England, he caused a medal to be struck, with 
the legend, ‘ King by the grace of God, but not by the will of men,’ 
It is this latter reservation that has proved the invariable stumbling. 
block with Pretenders. Specimens of this class are to be found in 
every walk of life. We are not now speaking of those -vulgar as- 
pirants to other people’s property who will continue to the end of 
time, but of those who are born with that unblessed heritage—a dis- 
putable title. Even of such men history supplies us with more 
instances than we can enumerate here. 

For the present we must content ourselves with the one whose 
name has for some time been so prominently before us. The ad- 
herents of Legitimacy in Spain claim Don Carlos as their rightful 
king, and dub Alfonso a Pretender. They ignore the act which was 
extorted from Ferdinand under petticoat influence, and they take their 
stand on divine right; while their opponents plead the ‘ will of the 
people.’ There is no country of which it is so rash to prophesy any- 
thing as of Spain; there, anything but the probable is possible. If 
you ask a Spaniard what are the future hopes of Carlism, he answers, 
Quien sabe? and perhaps he may be right, for there is a strange 
vitality about Pretenders. For some reason they seldom die fighting 
among their brave soldiers. What violent deaths they have incurred 
have been rather at the hands of the executioner, after being dragged 
through the streets on a hurdle. Don Carlos, not having the ‘silver 
streak’—sometimes a questionable blessing—between him and safety, 
has been spared the five months’ wandering among the mountains 
which his namesake underwent; but, had it been necessary, we can- 
not doubt that he would have been shielded with the same generous 
disregard of consequences, the same scrupulous fidelity, which the 
Highlanders displayed to their prince. The world is open to him, 
and wherever he may choose to fix his residence, he need not fear 
arrest and deportation; people have grown too much accustomed 
to kings out of place to take much heed of his movements. 

One consolation under the sting of disappointed ambition the 
Pretender rarely lacks, viz. the passionate devotion of his partisans. 
Failure may dog his steps till all hope is lost; but brighter glows 
the flame of loyalty from the very efforts which are made to stifle it. 
In these material days we are half ashamed to recollect the idolatrous 
love which was lavished on our own Prince Charlie, whom for awhile 
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we will contrast with his Spanish namesake. The tale of those times 
would seem whimsical and scarce credible, had we not seen it re- 
enacted under our own eyes in the Highlands of Spain. Many a 
stubbornly-contested battle has proved that the men did not stint 
their blood; and the cherished household gods which have found their 
way, one after another, to market, show how those who stayed at 
home have pinched themselves for the cause they loved. The Scot- 
tish maiden sang: 
‘ How proud were we of our young prince, 
And of his native sway; 
But all our hopes are past and gone 
Upon Cuiloden day ;’ 


and, fired by a like devotion, the Spanish girls have stripped them- 
selves of their jewels, and even their beloved fans, with all their 
memories of past love-scenes in happier days. There have been not 
a few instances during the weary struggle which recall the heroism 
of the peasants of La Vendée, or of that gallant Highlander whose 
prayer to God was that he might die on the field of battle fighting 
for his king and country. We have seen the same crowding of all 
ages and sexes to catch a glimpse of their prince, the same kissing of 
hands, nay feet; for this was the idol in whose cause an older 
generation fought, and for whose coming Basque and Navarrese 
mothers taught their children to pray. Relics are out of date now, 
else we could believe that some loving devotee had hoarded a memento 
of her prince—a lock of hair or some shreds of his dress—to be 
handed down as a precious heritage to her grandchildren ; or, like 
Flora Macdonald, had piously put away the sheets of his bed to be 
used as her own winding-sheet. 

But it must not be supposed that all adherents of ‘the good 
cause’ are like these. There are the Simon Lovats—shifty diplo- 
matists—eagerly watching the movements ofthe weathercock. Things 
look bad now,—but a Pretender never dies, le roi est mort, vive le 
roi,—and sorely put to it how to divine the signs of the times have 
these crafty trimmers been of late. They have their notes of hand 
for services received. King’s memories are short; but these can 
hardly fail to be honoured if Carlos ever sits on the throne of his 
fathers. So they put them away carefully, as the Highlander did 
the old boots which he had taken in lieu of his new ones from 
Prince Charlie, saying that he would bring them with him when he 
came to pay his court at St. James’s. Then, too, even in his own 
country there are foes, foes more worthy of consideration than false 
friends. There were men who remembered the sorrow and desolation 
of the old Carlist war rather than its glory, and, rising superior to 
their traditions, preferred to cast in their lot with the nation. It was 
in a like spirit that Lord Kilmarnock’s retainers replied, when soli- 
cited to join the standard, that, ‘if they presented him with their 
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guns, it would be with the muzzle till him.” We have heard no 
recorded instance in the late campaign of a half-hearted partisan 
adopting the ingenious plan of making himself so drunk when the 
prince came to his house that he was incapable of transacting busi- 
ness; but many doubtless must have wished, with the preacher, 
that it would please the Lord to give a heavenly crown to the young 
man who had come among them to seek an earthly one. 

It is curious to note how necessary, in his own estimation, a 
Pretender is to the welfare of his people. Charles Edward asserts 
that his sole intention is to restore to his father’s subjects the full 
enjoyment of their religion, laws, and liberties. He contrasts the 
misfortunes and degradation which they have undergone during the 
fifty-seven years of his family’s exile with the prosperity which his 
father would confer upon them. 

‘ Have you any laws to mend? 


Or have you any grievance? 
* * * * * 


Come chapping to my father’s door, 
You need not doubt of access.’ 


It may be that in this there was some lingering memory of that 
touching petition which the gentlemen of England sent to his royal 
ancestor, Charles II. They had tried the new order of things, with its 
high-flown promises, and found it wanting; and in their despair 
and humiliation they turned to their king once more, and prayed him 
to come back again. It seems, however, the necessary style of such 
proclamations. Don Carlos speaks with the unhesitating authority 
of one who occupies rather than of one who claims a throne; he 
comes, like some paladin of old, to free his country from the hydra- 
headed monster of revolution. Peace, religion, and the sanctity of 
the hearth will return at his bidding, and his country will once more 
lift up her head when she has accepted the guidance against which 
she has impiously rebelled. But, charm he never so wisely, the 
people will not listen—old names fall dead upon their ears. ‘ Divine 
right,’ they say, is an obsolete term; and they will not stop to 
examine the genealogies of heralds. 

To be born, then, heir to a disputed title, however grand, will 
be accounted a lot which no wise man would covet. One dazzling 
prize, like that which Louis Napoleon drew, is not enough to lure 
men to a lottery with such countless blanks. There is for the Pre- 
tender a youth of poverty and seclusion, viewed with indifference by 
the busy throng around him, except when some turn of Fortune’s 
wheel seems to lift him for awhile nearer to the object of his hopes; - 
then there is a stir among the seedy placemen, and a few gather to 
his side; but a prince of any discernment, while he accepts their 
countenance, must smile sadly at their calculating affection. He has 
h ad opportunity to mark their ways too often, as the balance inclines 
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from one side to the other, to place any trust in them. Then, if the 
long-yearned-for moment ever comes, there is a brief interval of 
fevered hope. The retiring youth is at the head of armies, amid 
gowds delirious with delight ; there is the intoxication of victory, 
followed by sickening suspense; then defeat, and a future life of 
dreary exile, the shadow intensified by the glare of a few hours of 
triumph. What words can better express the dulness of this hope- 
ful, yet hopeless, exile than Charles Edward’s outburst of disgust : 
‘De vivre et pas vivre est beaucoup pis que de mourir.’ 

It may be that they have grown too common of late, these crown- 
less kings; but certain it is that they do not attract the romantic 
interest which centred round our own Pretender. Perchance the 
noble constancy of his followers was reflected on him. It is most 
touching to see how they watched over him in his exile, lamenting 
his growing frailties, and warning him how it robbed him of his 
people’s affection, and praying for an heir to be born to him who 
might hand-on the line. At length there comes a brief paragraph to 
tell them that Mr. James Misfortunate (the old chevalier) is no more. 
Charles Edward becomes their king. The love of his followers seems 
quickened, if that could be. They take a most affectionate and in- 
timate interest in his personal appearance, his eating and drinking, 
and every detail of his private life; they are full of his return, and 
carry about treasonable missives with schemes for his restoration, in 
which he is designated under the sobriquets of ‘Cousin Peggy,’ ‘my 
favourite lady,’ &c. But nothing came ofit. He was called Il re at 
Rome; but he had to submit to all sorts of petty indignities, and 
when he died the news excited little general interest. Then 
Henry IX. became king, and died, stripped of his wealth, a pensioner 
of his successful rival. 

As you enter one of the west doors of St. Peter’s a monument 
of white marble catches your eye, inscribed with a brief record of 
the three last Stuart kings. It is the grave of many hopes, yet 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen hurry past it unheeding. You 
cannot kill loyalty, but it dies of inanition. The strong men and 
women whose religion it was pass away, and it becomes the badge 
of age and weakness, lingering last in some faithful woman’s heart, 
or amid the doting dreams of a few gray-haired followers, who will 
not believe that their prince is dead, but look as confidently for his 
second coming as the Jews do for their Messiah. 

We hear at times of correspondence and intrigue among the 
kings without kingdoms who are scattered over the Continent, from 
the heel of Italy to the shores of the Baltic; but we doubt whether 
any of them have much hope of ever ‘enjoying their own again.’ They 
talk querulously of the ‘ detestable age’ in which their lot is cast ; 
and indeed it is in the temper of the times that they find their most 
serious obstacle. If Ferdinand of Naples had given his long-suffer- 











WAITING 


ing people the ‘two constitutions’ which he once jocularly offered 
them, he would probably have been swept away just as the beneyo. 
lent ruler of Tuscany was; and if all the liberal aspirations with 
which Pio Nono dazzled the imagination of Young Italy had been 
gratified, it would not have sufficed to stem the tide which was 
setting for Unity. Time, too, is ever against Pretenders. What 
was possible in 1715 was harder of accomplishment in 1745; and 
the Carlism of the present day has lost much of the fervour of 
former generation. They have suffered, likewise, from the frequent 
examples which later days have afforded that nations may aie 
though the wrong man be seated on the throne. 


WAITING 


Dark, silent, cold, the sad earth lies, 
Waiting to hear the blackbird sing, 
Waiting late change of Winter’s sighs 
And tears, to laugh and song of Spring. 
So, under leaden skies, I while 
My heart’s lone winter, sad and dumb, 
Watching until my Spring shall smile, 
Waiting what time my love will come. 


The crocus soon, from paper fold, 

A cup of flame will burst; and soon 
The butterfly, in coat of gold 

And purple, scorn its pale cocoon ; 
Soon shall I hear the cuckoo’s ery, 

See swallows sail from o’er the sea. 
Soul of my soul! take wings and fly ; 

Come, my life’s Spring, at last to me ! 


Mild eyes, like Spring’s eyes, mild and fair! 

Sweet mouth, more sweet than Spring’s first rose ! 
More than Spring’s rarest singers rare 

Music and voice my heart well knows ! 
Ah! if for you I wait in vain, 

No sapphire roof, no emerald floor, 
No waking bud, no whispering rain, 

Not Spring herself, will please me more ! 

JAMES MEW. 
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AN ILL-CONDUCTED CONDUCTOR 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘THAT EVENTFUL NIGHT,’ ‘JACK PUGH’S 
LEGACY,’ ETC, 


Wen I was a schoolboy, and used to go to London for the 
holidays, among my most pleasing recollections on my return to 
Mr. Tawse’s academy were the cries of the omnibus conductor. 
With two forms piled one on the other, a sympathising schoolfellow 
perched at one end as driver, it was my delight to hang on to the 
extreme end and act the ‘ cad,’ with greater fluency than accuracy, 
and ignoring strict topographical unities. I would rattle out a long 
list of destinations in the most approved sing-song. I would ‘ run 
in’ imaginary old ladies, and defraud equally unsubstantial stout old 
gentlemen out of their change. I would exchange gay chaff with 
rivals, and hurl satirical remarks at visionary policemen. 

It was not, however, my early inclinations that led me into the 
path of life I at present follow, but rather a hard necessity—the in- 
ability to earn my living in any other way. I am an unfortunate 
person. Iam sober and industrious, and possessed of some little 
ability ; but everything has gone wrong with me, and I can’t help 
thinking that I have been the victim of some little persecution. I 
made an enemy in early life, and I can trace the effect of his sinister 
influence at every step of my career. 

My boyhood’s home was comfortable and genteel. My mother 
was a widow with a sufficient income. I was an only son, with but 
one sister, who was five or six years older than myself. I was the 
spoilt child of the establishment. At fourteen I was a merry mis- 
chief-loving boy, somewhat of a nuisance, I daresay, to my elders; 
but thoroughly happy and self-satisfied. Then an evil influence 
appeared upon the scene—a stout ponderous man, dressed in black, 
with flabby pendulous cheeks, and eyes sunken but bright, like a 
pig’s. I hated him from the first, and he returned my aversion 
with interest. He concealed his sentiments, however, till he had 
fairly established his footing in our family. When I heard that he 
was to marry my sister Caroline, my rage and indignation knew no 
bounds. I abused him frightfully. I disgraced myself, I daresay ; 
but still, although the manner might be objectionable, the matter 
was true enough. He was a beast, and his name was Balker. 

He was in the drug trade, I believe, and a struggling man at 
that time. He had a family, too, being a widower. My sister 
Caroline’s portion set him up in business for himself, in which he 
afterwards amassed a considerable fortune. His eldest boy came to 
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see us once, and I thrashed him one day soundly. He was a spite. 
ful sneak, and I got into nice trouble through him, whilst he never 
forgave me for that thrashing, neither he nor his father. 

Everybody, however, cried shame upon me for my conduct in 
respect to Carry’s engagement ; for people hadn’t found him out ag 
I had. When he nearly broke his neck over a cord I had slyly 
stretched across the garden-path, and I avowed and gloried in the 
deed, it was generally said that I ought to have been sent to prison. 
Instead of that, however, my mother consented that he should give 
me a good horsewhipping. He tied me up with cords and thrashed me 
awfully; but I have the satisfaction of thinking that I managed @ get 
hold of his leg with my teeth, and left a mark upon him for his life, 

When the wedding-day came, although I was forced to go to 
church, yet I resolutely turned my back on the proceedings, and 
made faces expressive of scorn and contempt at the little boys up in 
the gallery. 

After the marriage Balker ruled our house in everything. My 
mother was a gentle weak woman, and Caroline worshipped him. 
One of his first improvements was to send me to a warehouse in the 
City of London, where I had to sweep out the floors and make myself 
generally useful. 

I was not likely to do much at this, and, after putting up with 
it as long as I could, I ran away and went back to mother’s house. 
There, as luck would have it, my sister Caroline—he always made 
use of our house as a hospital—was being laid up with an infant. 
She went into hysterics about me, and I was hauled off and taken 
back to London like a criminal. Then, of course, owing to Balker’s 
suggestions, my employers gave a very bad account of me, and 
refused to take me back; so that Balker, to get rid of me, placed 
me on board an emigrant ship bound for Australia that belonged to 
a friend of his. Here I was treated like a dog, and as soon as we 
reached Melbourne I ran away to the diggings. And now I was in 
a line that just suited me. I had no great luck, but was making 
my living, and enjoyed myself first rate. So pleased was I with 
myself, that I must needs write home to mother, with a packet of gold 
dust and a lot of stories about the diggings. I was even so much 
mollified that I sent my love to Carry and kind regards to Balker. 

Well, it so happened that my letter reached home just after 
Carry and mother had fallen out, and mother had mustered up spirit 
to send ’em out of the house and get rid of them. And she wrote 
to me, poor woman, such a kind letter. I was her own dear darling 
boy, and she saw now how that wily Balker had set her against me. 
But if I’d come home now and close her eyes, all that she had ~ 
would be mine, and I should take my proper place in the world. 
Added to that she sent me a bank post-bill for a hundred pounds 
to pay my expenses. 
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After that I felt I was bound to go, and yet things kept turning 
up that hindered me from starting. I had to finish out a piece 
with my mates, and then I waited for a chum of mine who drove a 
‘bus in Melbourne, who was going home too; so that it was a year 
or more before I found myself anchored in the Downs, with the 
white cliffs of old England shining in the distance. I landed there 
and made my way, without troubling myself about my baggage, just 
as 1 was, half sailor, half digger, across the country to Biddlesden, 
where mother lived. 

I fancy I see the place now—a red-brick house, with bow- 
windows kept wonderfully bright, wire blinds, and green venetians ; 
the High-street with turf by the sides, and nice trees growing here 
and there. It looked so quiet and cheerful, with the sun shining 
brightly on everything, that I said to myself, quite in the poetic 
vein, ‘If there’s peace to be found in the world, the heart that is 
humble may hope for it here.’ 

There were beautiful white steps up to mother’s door, and I 
walked up them with a strange uneasy feeling, half joy and half 
foreboding. It was just four o’clock. Mother would be sitting by 
the fire. She always had a bit of fire, except in the very hottest 
weather. Dinner had just been taken away. There would be two 
decanters on the table in little round stands, a few biscuits, two or 
three apples, and some walnuts, in dishes of old china. Mother 
would have her feet on the fender, with her dress tucked over her 
knees, and her black quilted-satin petticoat warming in the blaze. 
I would just popin quietly. ‘Hallo, mother!’ I should say, just as 
ifI’d come home from school, and slip behind her chair and give her 
a kiss before the old lady knew where she was. 

Lord, how my heart did beat as I softly opened the door! This 
was what I saw—the decanters were there all right, and the dessert, 
and the smell of dinner and wine, just as of old, but there was no 
nother sitting there. 

Carry in black on one side of the fire; Balker in black on the 
other ; little Timmings, the lawyer, in the middle, smacking his lips 
over a glass of port. 

My voice died away in my throat. I shut-to the door gently and 
went off into the kitchen. There was Patty, mother’s old servant, 
putting away the silver. She was in black too, and crying over the 
things. She gave such a scream when she saw me. I was a rough- 
looking chap, bear in mind, and she didn’t know me at the moment. 

‘I’m Dick,’ I said, ‘Patty. Where’s mother ?’ 

‘0,’ she cried, putting her hands on my shoulder, and looking 
into my face to make sure I was speaking truth; ‘ O dear, Master 
Dick, why didn’t you come home before ?” 

So it was; mother had been dead and buried a fortnight ago. 
Balker had smoothed her over long before her death, - he and 
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Carry between them had made it right about the property. I don’t 
know what lies Balker had told about me, but I saw her will after. 
wards in Doctors’ Commons for a shilling, and there was nothing for 
me except a hundred pounds. And I didn’t even get that, for they 
made out that I had been advanced the money beforehand—that 
hundred pounds mother sent me, you remember—and I knew it wag 
no good fighting Balker about it, me that hadn’t a halfpenny. 

All the knocking about hadn’t knocked the pride out of me. 
Before I’d be beholden to Carry or Balker for a penny I'd starve; 
and I came pretty near starving too. I walked up to London 
hungry and footsore. I slept under trees in the park, and earned 
a few shillings at the Docks, just enough to keep body and soul 
together, till one day I had carried a ship captain’s bag from Victoria 
Docks to Charing-cross for a shilling, and I stood at the corner by 
St. Martin’s church, looking at the fountains playing and the big 
lions, and wishing one of them was alive and would make an end of 
me, when a yellow ’bus drove up, and a chap sings out: 

‘Hallo, Dick!’ It was the chum I’d come home with who was 
sitting up there driving. ‘Jump up,’ he said; and I got upon the 
box-seat ; and we had a long talk, and finding I was doing no good, 
he offered to get me a job to look after the horses of the ’bus. 

But he did better than that for me; for, seeing that I had got 
some education about me, the manager made a conductor of me. 

It wasn’t that gay agreeable job I once thought it. To be 
sure the line I was in wasn’t one that admits of much elocution. 
‘’Toria, ’toria,’ and ‘’Tannia,’ meaning Victoria Station and the 
Britannia Tavern, you can’t make much ofa patter of. And as for 
jokes, why, ever since they introduced those ‘ way-bills,’ as they call 
them, that you stick upon the doors and mark the fares on, you've 
got your pencil in your mouth all day long, and can’t make ’em. 

Still I was pleased enough at my job, and it so happened that 
one day I was waiting my turn in the bar of the Mother Shipton, 
and took up the Daily Telegraph, and casting my eyes over the 
deaths, I saw announced Mr. Balker’s—on the very day too that I 
had got my situation. There’s no use mincing the matter, I was 
downright glad. ‘That man,’ I said to myself, ‘ didn’t enjoy his 
ill-gotten plunder very long; and what’s more, I believe that he 
was my evil spirit, and that now he’s gone I shall make a start in 
the world.’ But I hadn’t reckoned upon his having a son. 

I had been at my new work for about a fortnight when one even- 
ing, on our downward journey, after we had passed the Redcap, I began 
to collect the fares. There were only three passengers in the bus. 
One of them was a pretty fresh-looking country girl, who, as soon 
as I called out ‘ Fares, please,’ began to search her pockets. Then 
she flushed up quite crimson all ofasudden. ‘Dear me,’ she cried, 
‘I’ve lost my purse!’ Well, there was a man sitting opposite her 
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yery respectably dressed, with a sallow waxy face and little pig’s 
eyes, and he looked at her quite angrily. ‘ Lost your purse ?’ says 
he. ‘ You mean you've left it at home on the drawing-room 
chimneypiece,’ he said, with a sneer. Well, I could see the poor 
girl was almost in tears about it, so I spoke to her and told her that 
as far as the loss of the purse went it was a bad job for her, but that 
she needn’t be troubled about not paying the fare, because she could 
let me have it next time she saw me. With that she began to tell 
ne that there was one pound fifteen shillings in the purse, and that 
she was going to a place as nursemaid at Haverstock-hill, and that 
| the purse contained all the money she was worth. She had been 
sanding waiting for the "bus some time at Charing-cross, and sup- 
posed somebody had taken it out of her pocket. 

I was very sorry for her, and said what I could to comfort her, 
md when we came to the Shipton I showed her the way to the 
place she was going to—17 Judkin-place. I noticed that the 
sallow-faced man started when she told me the address, and seemed 
to look rather hard at her, and looked hard at me too when she 
asked me who she should inquire for to pay the money back, and I 
told her my real name, Dick Maylam. 

I began now to take notice of the regular customers, and found 
that the sallow-faced man travelled by us pretty regularly. A spiteful 
chap he was too. He’d hit wildly out with his umbrella-handle 
vhen he wanted to get out, as if conductors had no feelings in their 
dbow-joints. He always offered me twopence too for a threepenny 
| fare, on the chance that I’d take it by mistake. 

One night, when I went to the office on my last journey, the 
bok-keeper said to me, ‘Maylam, you’re ninepence short in your 
cash to-day.’ ‘I think not,’ I said; for I was always very careful 
ifthe cash, and to keep the way-bills right, and I was so ’cute that 
lalways put a private mark against the last fare on each line, so 
that nobody should stick down any figures after me. 

Such of you as travel in your own carriages and don’t use the 
mnibuses mayn’t know what these way-bills are. They are a 
Manchester invention, I believe, and are slips of thin paper ruled 
vith cross lines, twelve spaces in a row, and as many rows as there 
ite different fares. Mine had three rows for twopenny, threepenny, 
and fourpenny fares. You put them in a little frame that opens 
vith a hinge and is screwed on to the door of the ’bus, and every 
fire you draw you mark on the bill. 

Well, as soon as the book-keeper told me I was short in my 
tash I said, ‘ Well, let us look at the way-bills,’ feeling sure he'd 
tither made a mistake or wanted to plunder me; but I reckoned 
them all up carefully and found that the man was right. I must 
have lost the money. I made it up out of my own pocket, and 
tesolyed to be more careful another time. But next day it was the 
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same ninepence short again. Then for two days I was right; after 
that another ninepence to the bad. 

‘You must be careful, Maylam,’ said the man, ‘and don’t let 
; happen again; for if it does I shall report you as always being 
short.’ 

But it did happen again and again, sometimes sixpence, some- 
times ninepence, sometimes a shilling, and I couldn’t find out how 
it went. I was well-nigh driven mad by it, for I knew I should 
lose my place if it happened much oftener, and brood over it as I 
might I could fathom it in no way. I was always particular in 
giving change, and nobody could get at my money, which I kept in 
the leather wallet provided by the company. 

At last word came down one day that I was to have the sack 
at the week end, and then I can tell you I felt downright bad. 
There wasn’t much chance of my getting another place, as private 
owners are few, and besides the company most likely would refuse 
to give me a character. I didn’t know what to turn to, and couldn’t 
see anything before me but starvation. Those sort of feelings don’t 
help a man to get through his work smartly, and I got worse and 
worse muddled as the day went on. People abused me for not 
setting them down where they told me, and altogether I was well- 
nigh distracted. 

It was a damp dismal afternoon, and when we stopped at the 
corner of Oxford-street and Tottenham-court-road there was a great 
rush of people to get into the omnibus. Amongst them was a 
widow lady in deep black, and with her was our sallow-faced friend. 
It was dusk and I couldn’t see the faces inside, but as I lighted my 
lamp and the gleam shone into the ’bus, I started back and turned 
my head away from the door. The widow lady was my sister Carry. 
After that first touch of shame, however, I didn’t care any more. 
You get hardened to such things when you come to downright want. 
I took no more notice of her, and whether she’d recognised me I did 
not know. She did sure enough when she got out at the Shipton ; 
she in her black silk and handsome crapes, all rustling and crackling, 
with a sealskin purse in her hand almost bursting out with gold and 
bank-notes, and me with my tattered greasy coat, patched trousers, 
and broken boots. She flushed up to her eyes, and I think she’d 
have spoken to me, but I turned my back upon her, and the sallow 
man hurried her away. 

As my old chum got off the box I told him about my getting the 
sack, and he said it was a bad job, but there was no use fretting, 
and he proposed to go into the bar and have a drink. As we were 
standing there taking our whisky a young woman popped her head 
in quite shamefaced. ‘Can you tell me,’ she said, ‘ whether a Mr. 
Maylam, a *bus conductor, comes here?’ ‘I’m he, miss,’ I said; 
and then I recollected that she was the girl who had lost her purse. 
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‘0, I’ve brought you the money for the fare,’ she said, ‘Mr. Maylam, 
and if you wouldn’t mind accepting a shilling—’ ‘O, no, thank 
you, miss,’ I said. And then we began talking ; but shé said that 
she couldn’t stop, because her mistress didn’t know she had run out. 
‘And what do you think ?’ she said. ‘That was my new master 
who came up in the ’bus with me, that sodden-complexioned gent !’ 
‘And what’s his name ?’ I asked. ‘ Why, Balker,’ she said. Then 
Isaw who he must be. He must be Balker’s eldest son by his first 
wife, the one I had thrashed so badly a good many years ago. 

Well, I thought it all over and over again that night as I lay 
awake, and I couldn’t help fancying that these Balkers, who had 
been the ruin of me all along, had some hand in this last misfortune. 
They hated me badly enough to do anything to bring me to destruction, 
although one would have thought being an omnibus conductor was 
low enough for them. Then I seemed to recollect that every time 
Thad been short of cash young Balker had taken the journey with 
me. Still I didn’t see how he could have robbed me, and even if 
he had it would never be found out now. I was done for, and that 
was an end of it. 

Next day Balker travelled back with us, getting in at Oxford- 
street. It was early, about four o’clock in the afternoon, before the 
regular stream of business men set in ; consequently, after we passed 
the Redcap, there was no one else inside. It had often happened 
80 before. He always came home early, not having much to do, I 
daresay, living comfortable, no doubt, on my mother’s money. 

Well, we crossed the canal bridge and passed under the railway 
arch, and just beyond we pulled up of course to change horses. I 
always made a practice of giving a helping-hand during this opera- 
tion, and I was going to jump off my perch as usual to go and help, 
when I saw a sort of wicked sparkle in Mr. Balker’s eye that put me 
on my guard. 

‘ Jack,’ I whispered to the driver, running to the front, ‘just 
look over the side and see what the man inside is doing.’ 

Well, Jack looked over for a second, and then he jumped off his 
perch and ran behind. I ran too, and we got there just in time to 
see our sodden-looking friend with a pencil in his hand, jotting down 
a few extra figures on the way-bill. 

Well, he went home to his friends afterwards, looking a deal 
more disreputable than me, and I don’t think he’ll very soon forget 
his trip that day. He had to give me fifty pounds too to hush 
the matter up, and that will pay my passage over to Melbourne, 
and leave me with a few pounds in pocket. So I fancy, although 
the company are quite willing to keep me on, that you won’t hear 
any more from me as an iil-conducted conductor. 

P.S. I think it highly probable that nice fresh-looking young 
woman will join the expedition. 
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Ir has transpired that the singularly powerful, deeply pathetic, 
and sternly realistic poem, which a weekly journal pronounced op 
its appearance to be the work of either ‘ Robert Buchanan aut Dig. 
bolus,’ proceeds from the pen of a nobleman who, as well known for 
his culture and literary ability as for his exploits as a sportsman in 
the wild regions of the Far West, has not hitherto, so far as we 
are aware, paid the Muses any conspicuous court. Lord Southesk, 
who, since its first appearance, stands confessed as the author of 
Jonas Fisher, has produced a work to which he may well be proud 
to attach his name. It is indeed an open question whether the com- 
position should, taken as a whole, be called a poem. There ar 
passages in it which, as we shall have no difficulty in pointing ont, 
rise to a lofty standard of poetic excellence, so far as thought, feel- 
ing, eloquence, and diction are concerned. The key in which the 
production is pitched is as elevated as the subject-matter will allow. 
Yet Lord Southesk, we are certain, would be the first to admit that 
his work, so far as its metrical beauties are concerned, no more 
aspires to a higher character than doggrel than the Bab Ballads— 
of which Jonas Fisher will frequently remind the reader—or John 
Gilpin’s Ride. Lord Southesk has selected an easy rhyme, of 
which he possesses a perfect mastery, because his thoughts nata- 
rally adapted themselves to that instrument of expression, and 
because rhyme is better calculated than prose to fix in the mind 
the lessons and truths which, with thrilling effect, he conveys. 
There is not a page in the book that fails to contain a stanza— 
very often a whole succession of stanzas—which rings with an echo 
—sometimes terrible, sometimes plaintive and pathetic, harsh and 
strong often, weak or maudlin never—that will pierce the heart of 
humanity to its inmost depth. In no other way could Lord South- 
esk have succeeded so admirably in compelling attention to the 
problems that he raises. In no other way could he have demanded 
a hearing with equal cogency. He has done a good work, quite 
independently of the literary features of the poem ‘in brown and 
white ;’ for he has written what will make men meditate and think, 
will stir in them an interest that in this age, incrusted as it is 
with the veneer of social and plutocratic polish, has perhaps slum- 
bered too long; and will bring home to them the fact how very 
little knowledge after all they have of the lives, the sorrows, the 
wants, and the aspirations of the struggling millions around them. 
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Jonas Fisher is a book whose fame and usefulness will grow; a 
book which those who read at all will read through; which those 
who read once will read again ; and which every ene who has read 
and well considered its contents will earnestly urge his friends and 
neighbours attentively to study. 

Perhaps the volume with which Jonas Fisher most naturally 
suggests comparison is Mrs. Linton’s Joshua Davidson. There is 
little in common, it may be thought, between the Christian Com- 
munist and the ex-shopman, who has embraced the vocation of 
Scripture reader and itinerant preacher. But both Joshua David- 
son and Jonas Fisher are penetrated with the same intense appre- 
ciation of the grinding misery of that existence which falls to the 
lot of the inhabitants of the sickening slums, the crowded courts, 
and the pestiferous alleys of London. In both there is the same 
courageous application of doctrines and teachings, which come to us 
with a more than human sanction, to the meanest and the smallest 
objects around us. In both there is the same ever-recurring in- 
sistence—sometimes subtly insinuated, at other times loudly pro- 
claimed—on the elasticity of Christianity as a religious system ; 
and on its adequacy, if interpreted aright, to yield relief to all men 
and women, whatever their needs, however low and despised their 
condition. But Mr. Graee—‘ Augustus Grace, Esquire,’ as he is 
called—is no friend to priests; and there is the ring of a sturdy 
Protestantism in the book which might satisfy Mr. Newdegate, and 
half reassure even Mr. Whalley. ‘This story,’ runs the first-line 
on the opening page of Jonas Fisher, ‘ is not meant for girls ;’ but 
as the author proceeds to assure us, there is nothing in it which, 
if they do read it, willdo them harm. Jonas Fisher writes in his 
own person ; but Jonas is but a poor unlettered preacher : 

‘ And even though the superfine 
My humble talk should not admire, 


They well may value every word 
Dropp’d by Augustus Grace, Esquire— 


The kindest and the best of men— 
That’s my opinion, people prone 

To rail at the unorthodox, 
Of course are welcome to their own.’ 


Of Mr. Grace, his character and his person, we shall have more 
to say presently. Let us now speak of his laureate, Jonas Fisher, 
erewhile a godless shopboy, who, after business hours, took a 
delight, with other pagano-Christian youths, in smoking bad 
‘cigars, in offering unsolicited attentions to modest girls, and in 
generally leading ‘ a jolly life.’ Jonas has experienced the blessing 
of spiritual regeneration, and now occupies all his spare time in 
mission work, prayer-meetings, and in visitation of the sick and 
suffering poor. At the prayer-meetings he listens to the discourses 
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of a Christian Irishman. ‘ His name is Mr. Sullivan.” - In his works 
of charity he is largely assisted by Mr. Grace, a philanthropist of 
aristocratic birth, of eccentric ways, of strong ideas, of an intense 
belief in the superiority of the glad tidings of Christianity over the 
doctrines and the creed of those whose professional calling it is to 
convey the message. We are first introduced to Mr. Grace in this 
wise: Jonas has, somewhat rashly, promised a dying pauper that 
he shall be buried with decent burial. But decent burial, he finds, 
or rather reflects, would cost four pounds. How is the money to 
be raised ? At the worst, he observes, his ‘watch and chain would 
perfectly have met the case ;’ but he at once dismisses all idea of 
such an extreme measure from his mind, and counts confidently on 


Mr. Grace : 
*Who’s he? That would be hard to tell : 
A gentleman of means, I know, 
And one of station too, I think, 
Though carefully avoiding show.’ 


Mr. Grace is, in fact, a good deal of a mystery to Jonas Fisher. 
He is an unpretending gentleman—a gentleman he is beyond doubt 
—and might seem nothing to the common mind. But Jonas knows 
from experience that ‘a very common-looking man may prove a 
most uncommon friend.’ His temperament was, so far as its out- 
ward moods were concerned, unstable and capricious : 


‘ Sometimes his eye beam’d soft with joy, 
His thoughts were all from realms above, 
And bloom’d in words like heavenly flowers 
Rich with the fragrancy of love. 
” * * * * 
Sometimes, in Mr. Grace’s looks, 
A different story one might read,— 
Sad eyes, bent brows, and sallow cheeks, 
As if his food had disagreed. 
And on such days no doubt it had ; 
For indigestion’s a disease 
Which, with east winds especially, 
Will shake the firmest Christian’s peace.’ 


The only one unchangeable quality in Mr. Grace is his ‘ readiness 
to give.’ It will be at once correctly apprehended that Augustus 
Grace, Esquire, is designed as the artistic foil of Jonas Fisher, and 
Lord Southesk has contrasted with great skill and strength the 
narrow, pious, timid, yet well-meaning Puritan, who believes, it is 
true, in the necessity of Christian labours, but believes also im- 
plicitly in the formal teachings of his minister, with the man who 
boldly avows, 


‘ But never will my soul accept 
The bondage of your systems prim: 
Whate’er each man can do the best, 
That is religious work for him.’ 
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Yet it is not to be supposed that the author of this poem in brown 
and white has written with any occult intention or latent wish to 
cast ridicule and contempt on the excellent Dissenter whose heart 
is in his chapel. On the contrary, Jonas is a thoroughly fine 
manly character. It would rather seem to be Lord Southesk’s wish 
to show, by placing Jonas in juxtaposition with Mr. Grace, how, under 
circumstances of education, of station, of religious conviction the 
most widely different, the same virtues may be nurtured, may 
bear blossom and fruit. This idea is further elaborated in the two 
following stanzas, which are placed in the mouth of Mr. Grace: 


‘You, Jonas, have to trade and preach ; 
Some have a scholar’s work to do, 
Or courtier’s, soldier’s, artist’s work ; 
And God will bless both them and you. 


Then bless we Him who blesses them— 
Who blesses earnest workers all, 

Let no one think that God requires 
Each man to be a John or Paul,’ 


Surely the Christianity of these sentiments is unimpeachably orthodox, 
and is capable of the clearest demonstration from scriptural texts. 
Before we accompany Jonas and Mr. Grace in any of their philan- 
thropic quests, or examine further into the theological philosophy 
of the latter, we may realise, with the help of Lord Southesk, their 


personality more distinctly yet. The sketch is an amusing one, 
full of graphic touches, and penetrated by a simple yet subtle 
humour, in which our poet excels : 


‘I sometimes wonder what folk think 
Of me and worthy Mr. Grace, 
When side by side we stump along, 
So different in form and face ; 


So different in dress besides, 
For though his clothes are seldom new, 
They somehow make mine sing quite small, 
Though black and fresh, and shiny too. 


His garments hang, or wrap him round 
Quite kindly, be they thin or thick ; 
Mine stand like wooden things aloof, 
Or else like sticking-plaster stick. 
a * * a * 
His face is wan, his eyes are sad, 
With passing gleams of fiery pride— 
Pride tamed by illness,—he is like 
A lion with a sick inside, 
* + * * 
Not for a moment can I think 
That passers-by desire to scan 
My looks like those of Mr. Grace, 
Or take me for the better man. 
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Now what may be the cause of this 
(For so it is beyond a doubt)? 

I never cared to ask his help 
To twist the matter’s meaning out,’ 


Jonas wants to know how it is that the poor among whom they each 
of them visit intuitively recognise Mr. Grace’s superiority? I it ig 
urged that Mr. Grace is a gentleman, Jonas argues that he himself 
is of ‘a decent stock,’ that his folk have farmed their own farm for 
two hundred years, have lived upon the best food, and never been 
in want; that his blood is stuffed as thick as his patrician friend's 
‘ with beef and beer and best white bread ;’ and that the test of 
‘manners,’ the ‘ habit of society,’ can scarcely apply in a mere matter 
of ‘ walking down a street.’ 


‘ But yet I somehow always find 
That all poor people have the plan 
At once to treat me as their mate, 
But Mr. Grace as gentleman.’ 


What is the secret of it ? The answer would satisfy Mr. Disraeli: 
it is race—race which is the key of history. Our British popula- 
tion, argues Jonas, springs from tribes of various looks. He then 
takes a mental survey of the different types, which he has seen in 
picture-books, and arrives at the conclusion that Mr. Grace isa 
born master of his species, because he belongs to the Scandinavian 
breed, and that he himself is a born inferior, as being a Basque : 
‘Now what occurs to me is this,— 
That many more than one can know 


Have Basquish blood within their veins ; 
A mixture which is apt to show 


In small-boned insignificance : 
Henceforth if any one should ask, 
Why are you held so cheap? I’ll say, 
“T’m nothing but a plaguy Basque.” 
But quite a different ancestry 
Belongs, I think, to Mr. Grace : 
I mark’d his features in the sketch 
Of the old Scandinavian face.’ 


Having thus introduced the reader to these two latter-day 
evangelists, each in a noble spirit of self-sacrifice and philanthropy 
struggling to do his duty by his Creator and his fellow-creatures, 
we will accompany the pair—or sometimes Jonas singly—on their 
daily rounds. But let no one prepare to set forth in these expeditions 
who has not a strong stomach as well as a stout heart, who is not 
equal to encountering hideous sights, sounds, and smells, who 
cannot gaze upon squalor, filth, and brutality, and who is likely to 
turn faint at the sight of men and women living and behaving in- 
finitely worse than the beasts that perish. Lord Southesk is no 
ideal obscurantist, no mere rose-water philanthropist. He turns the 
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light of his tragic and heart-moving description full upon the most 
appalling aspects of metropolitan existence ; he condenses into his 
verses sketches of those depths of sin and woe, invisible to the 
respectable world, which, in their true colours and naked hideous- 
ness, have only yet been found in the reports and diaries of East-end 
clergymen. He lays bare each festering sore ; he reveals to us a 
hidden panorama of iniquity, destitution, and a worse than heathenish 
darkness, terrible, and it may well be sickening, to contemplate. 
One of the first places to which we are taken is a common lodging- 
house of the vilest type, depicted with touches whose breadth and 
power are veritably Hogarthian. Up a ‘gloomy corkscrew stair’ we 
go, compelled to ‘smell’ rather than feel the way. There are not 
less than a hundred inhabitants of the wretched dwelling, half ‘ thieves 
and prostitutes, and worse.’ Yet Jonas Fisher fears nothing; and 
proceeds like an angler to dip his bait in the darkest pool. First, 
he comes to a family of herring-dealers; next to a mother and 
daughter, each leading an infamous life ; and then he passes on to 
other groups, all of whom exist in an atmosphere of moral impurity 
not less pestilential than that of their spiritual infirmity. There 
is real beauty in the reflections which these hideous scenes raise in 
the heart of Jonas Fisher, and there is much that may set us thinking 
in the dialogue which follows, between Jonas and Mr. Grace : 
‘Said Mr. Grace on this—“ The texts 
In Scripture, if one calculate, 
’Gainst want of purity, are less 
In length and strength than those ’gainst hate,’’’ 
This is the thesis of the discussion. The arguments cannot be 
followed here; the reader must master them for himself. Suffice 
it to say that the point on which the controversy turns is the old 
familiar riddle: how a Being infinitely powerful and infinitely good 
can sanction such innumerable manifestations of misery in His sight. 
And this is the riddle which suffuses the whole life of Mr. Grace with 
an ever-present anguish, the refrain which perpetually suggests itself 
to him in notes of agony and despair; the question which he cannot 
answer, and his impotence to deal with which finally brings him 
to something very like madness. On the other hand the simpler 
Jonas is spared these self-torturing queries. He admits: 
‘For all around us we behold 
Much less of love than pain and death. 
To grasp the thought that “God is love” 
Requires a mighty gift of faith.’ 
But Jonas is not a philosopher ; and when Mr. Grace asks him some 
question which might well try his faith, the honest fellow replies 
with some biblical quotation or some aphorism of orthodox reli gion. 
In the second part of the poem we still find ourselves among 


the Irish poor : 
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‘In houses where the Irish live, 

They congregate in numbers dense ; 
Far more than other sorts of folk 

They have an instinct, or @ sense, 


To crowd in dens where scarce a whiff 
Of foreign air can interfere, 

With that delight which patriots find 
In breathing native atmosphere.’ 


The Irish are naturally for the most part Catholics, and Lord 
Southesk, in his remarks on the religion of Rome, appears as more 
of the exclusively controversial theologian than in any other portion 
of his work. So bitter is Augustus Grace, Esq., in his denuncia- 
tions of the Vatican and all its associations that Jonas is somewhat 
shocked, and expostulates with his patron in words, which we are 
satisfied Lord Southesk must have smiled when he wrote, and at 
which we therefore may be excused for smiling as we read them: 


‘“ Tt grieves me, Mr. Grace,” said I, 
“ To hear such sentiments proceed 

From one so generally esteem’d— 
It grieves me very much indeed.” ’ 


It is not only the vehement emphasis of Mr. Grace’s criticisms which 
shocks Jonas, but the spiritual self-confidence which he thinks they 
argue; and on the principle that pride goeth before a fall, Jonas is 
troubled with qualms lest he should witness the apostasy of his 
friend. On the whole, however, it may be assumed, from the tenor 
of Mr. Grace’s subsequent remarks, that Jonas is finally convinced 
of the baselessness of his fears on this score. 

We are next taken to the ‘darkest, dirtiest Irish den’ on the 
whole of Jonas’s mission round. There is one house here which 
Jonas confesses he did not like to visit late—a house in which, till 
recently, two resurrectionists lived, who pursued their trade of 
strangling boys and afterwards selling their bodies. Still he 
makes up his mind to enter it, and goes up-stairs— 


‘Such narrow stairs with twists and turns, 
Such long dark winding passages,— 
Such sudden howls from dreadful holes, 
That made one’s very life-blood freeze !’ 


He knocks at a door, and hears a cheerful voice bid him come in: 


‘ With neither table, bed, nor chair ; 
Upon the rotten floor was flung 

A heap of rags, and in the midst 
A poor old tailor sat and sung, 


And snipp’d and patch’d and stitch’d away, 
So happy in his little shop ; 

And quantities of big brown fleas 

Danced round him with their hop, hop, hop.’ 
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These same little insects sadly troubled poor Jonas when he first 
went on mission work; but Mr. Grace has given him a kind of 
pepper, made from herbs, which he sprinkles on his clothes, and 
which, in his own vigorous vernacular, ‘ plays old Herod with the 
fleas.’ Presently he asks the tailor what sort of neighbours he has 
—whether they are ‘a decent sort of lot;’ to which question 
there comes reply as follows : 


‘Dacent! Is’t dacency ye mane? 
The dogs are dacent bastes by those,’ 


Notwithstanding the warning which Jonas receives, that he has 
a fair chance of being robbed, or even killed outri :ht, he determines 
to go among the ‘rough customers’ in the next room. A knot of 
savage-looking roughs are crouched round a fire, smoking short clay 
pipes, none of whom returns a word of acknowledgment to poor 
Jonas’s civil, ‘How d’ye do?’ In the corner there cowers a 
woman, as if some sorrow of her own 


‘ Fill’d her whole heart, and kept her there, 
As solitary in her woe 
As if upon a mountain top 
Amidst a wilderness of snow.’ 


Jonas speaks to her. She 


‘ Made no reply, but turn’d her gaze 
Towards a far corner, where a ray 
Fell from a skylight through the gloom 
Upon a table: there there lay 


A small dead babe, its little face 

White as pure wax,—with all around 
So foul, its fairness seem’d to me 

Like a laid lily on the ground. 


Its eyes were closed ; not as in sleep, 
But in a glad angelic rest ; 
Coarse linen wrapt its body close, 
A cup of salt was on its breast. 


Its pretty lips were just apart, 

As though they sought the bosom rife— 
Sweet babe! no sucker now of milk, 

But sucker of the Tree of Life. 


And there its haggard mother crouch’d 
With swollen breast, and seem’d to bear 
Unutterable pangs of soul, 
Half deadly rage, and half despair. 


A tigress near her murder’d cub 

Might look so—ah! the beast, with moans, 
Would gape her yellow throat, and howl 

Her fury to the desert stones— 
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This was a woman. She kept still, 
And nature sent no genial flood 
Of tears, nor voice to ease her grief : 
She silent crouch’d, and dream’d of blood.’ 


Shortly after this Jonas meets Mr. Grace, and a long conversa- 
tion between them—the principal speaker being Mr. Grace himself 
—ensues. The beauty of the dead, the relation of body to soul, 
the absurdities of modern burial customs, the eternity of pun- 
ishment, the difference between ancients and moderns, between the 
old and new schools of poetry, the vices and virtues of English 
society, the state of the stage, woman’s rights—these are only a 
few of the topics discussed. Of these subjects the most interesting, 
perhaps, is that which Mr. Grace starts in the following verse ; and 
no one will read it without perceiving that if Lord Southesk can 
write doggrel he can also write true and powerful poetry : 
§ More quick, more slow, the impress strikes, 
As changes quick or slow take place— 


Those who would read a nation’s past 
May read it in a nation’s face.’ 


In support of this view Mr. Grace mentions the ‘ first Tudor king,’ 
a type of countenance entirely unlike the modern—a grave, calm, 
firm-fleshed oval face, with strong unwavering lines and curves. 
The second type he selects is that of the age of Shakespeare : 
‘ Ah, then behold the perfect type, 
Where flesh and soul and spirit blend 
In measure which the most allows 
That glory should in all transcend : 
Long-visaged, strong-chinn’d, high of nose, 
Large-eyed, with gaze stern, sweet, sublime ; 
Well-bearded, grand of chest and arm ; 
Brow’d as if brain to heaven would climb.’ 


Thirdly, we come to the Cavalier and Puritan, in the former of 
whom Mr. Grace detects the ‘greyhound slim’ and in the latter 
‘the mastiff stout’—in one ‘a selfish vanity,’ in the other a ‘ dry 
pedantic pride.’ After this Mr. Grace thinks that the types of the 
human face deteriorated—the Cavalier becoming a strumous fool 
with goggled eyes, beetling brow, fat pink lips; the Puritan pre- 
senting a huge, rough, jowly face, topped by a cranium, low and 
broad. Bad as this was, it would have become worse unless the 
‘ fierce French Revolution’ had been sent to clear the atmosphere : 
‘Then follow’d war and furious change, 
The nations to their centres shook ;— 


Behold the features of mankind 
Once more a faithful history-book.’ 


Thus we are gradually brought down to the present time, when 
we may mark a new element in the face : 
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* An influence on the nerves, display’d 
In the inquiring restless glance 
And complex feature-lines, that mark 
The nineteenth-century countenance,’ 


Mr. Grace, our readers will have perceived long ere this, is not 
a gentleman who cares to measure his phrases when his convictions 
are concerned. We will pass on to a few more of his judgments on 
contemporary matters. As regards poetry, he hates mock-modesty ; 
but he hates prurience more. When men like Byron sing too free, 
he does not shudder over-much, however little he may approve. 
But, he adds, 


‘ what my very soul abhors, 
What almost turns my blood to bile, 
Is, when some prurient paganist 
Stands up, and warbles with a smile 


A sick, putrescent, dulcet lay,— 

Like sugar’d sauce with meat too high,— 
To hymn or hint the sensuous charms 

Of morbid immorality. 


Or when some dog-brow’d neophyte 
Informs the world in terms precise, 

That, “ simple as he stands,” he is 
Past-master in Parisian vice.’ 


After this Mr. Grace launches out in impassioned and not 
meloquent philippics against the corruption, the effeminacy, the 
Pharisaism of the present age. The English, he seems to say, 
amplifying Mr. Disraeli’s epigram, are a people who have stopped 
short at comfort, and imagine it civilisation. We are bidden to 
apply to ourselves the moral of the fali of the tower of Siloam. 
Because a terrible disaster came five years ago upon France, that 
does not prove that England is superior to France in all matters 
appertaining to ethics of practical life. According to Lord Southesk, 
our stage is immoral and weak, so are our pictures and is the tone 
of society. And there is much, Mr. Grace reminds us, that we 
could borrow from our continental neighbours ; for instance : 


*O that dull London could but see, 

What every German city sees, 
Gay well-bench’d gardens everywhere, 
With tables under spreading trees ; 


And happy people group’d about, 

With wine and coffee, pipes and beer,— 
Men, women, children, poor and rich, 

All courteous mirth and quiet cheer. 


Yet no republicans are these, 
No levellers full of rage and hate, 
Each class maintains its rightfulplace 
As God and law have fix’d its’state.’ 
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The sombreness and the misery of so vast an area of English life, 
the absolute absence of any illuminating ray of happiness or inno. 
cent mirth, the gloomy colour in which even the tidings of great 
joy are proclaimed to English men and women—these may be said 
to be the central ideas of Mr. Grace. ‘ How strange,’ he exclaims, 


‘ when people have the choice 
*Twixt savage gloom and tender light, 
To find them doating on the dark, 
As if what’s horrid must be right.’ 


Yet there was nothing, he argues, to encourage this notion in the 
early dawn of Christianity : 


‘Yet what a beauteous babe it was, 
Ere brutes and pedants learn’d to mar 
Its loveliness, to quench the sheen 
Of Bethlehem’s softly beaming star ! 


Yea, deem that holy tale but myth, 
Reject the angel’s song with scorn, 
Reject three books called Gospels,—then 
Complacent hug the dogmas born 
From Alexandria’s teeming womb, 
With fierce old Israel for their sire ; 
Reject simplicity, peace, love, 
Accept complexity, blood, fire.’ 
The ghastly incident with the narration of which this poem con- 
cludes is the last stroke which crusbes the spirit of Mr. Grace. 
He bids his humble friend good-bye, and disappears. 

We have thus endeavoured to analyse the motives and explain 
the character of what—whether it is to be called, as a whole, 
poetry or not—is still a very remarkable work. Objections might 
be urged to the fact that Lord Southesk has published his thoughts 
on men and things to the world in the shape in which he has done, 
and not in plain prose. We think, however, that these objections 
are sufficiently answered by the statement that the form of composi- 
tion which he has selected is that which is peculiarly adapted to fix 
in the minds of readers the truths and thoughts that he has to tell 
us. Jonas Fisher is a work which will bear careful reading and 
much meditation. That it has poetry in it the extracts quoted 
by us will have made clear; and that Lord Southesk should have 
preferred, as it is, to appear before us as a philanthropist and as a 


social philosopher than as a mere poet, does equal credit to his head 
and to his heart. 
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VI. 


As soon as Mrs. Podmore made good her escape from Lisson- 
grove, she walked as quick as she could towards St. John’s Wood ; 
not so fast, however, as to prevent her catching sight of a certain 
young lady who had just alit from an omnibus at the corner of Praed- 
street. ‘ Poddy’ was bent on communicating with her patroness. 
Her terms were ‘cash.’ She had worked hard that night for Madge, 
and she intended her to know it; and what was more, to make some 
fitting acknowledgment. So on she went, ’neath the azure sky, 
the throbbing stars, those ‘ everlasting blossoms of heaven,’ as St. 
Basil calls the ‘ forget-me-nots of the angels.’ Did Longfellow ever 
read, the Homilies on the Hexemeron, I wonder ? 

Arrived at Laurestinus Lodge, the door was opened by a smart 
maid-servant, a maid-servant with suspiciously brilliant eyes and 
cheeks. ‘ Miss Templeton was gone to the theayter, but would be 
‘me before long. Would Mrs. Podmore wait?’ Mrs. Podmore 
would; and was forthwith ushered into the back dining-room—a 
mug little apartment, apparently consecrated to nicotian rites. The 
door being shut and the gas turned up, to gossip a little about 
this, that, and the other seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. 

‘ She came ’ome in a tearin’ rage to-day,’ said Susan; ‘and Sir 
‘Enry ’e come with ’er. I knew directly somethink ’ad gone wrong 
when I seed ’im instead of the Capting—not that ’e troubles much ; 
and that’s what’s so tryin’. Would you believe it? This evenin’, 
when I was a-dressin’ of ’er, she flew at me, and said that I painted 
my eyebrows, and got myself hup quite disgustin’. ‘‘ Not with your 
cosmetics, though,’’ says I, and then and there gave warnin’; which 
I mean to go too,’ with decision. 

‘Is Sir ’Enry likely, think you?’ inquired Mrs. Podmore per- 
spicuously. 

Susan was not sure. P’raps! Not that it signified a straw to 
‘er, for she wouldn’t stay. No, not if every livin’ soul in the ’ouse 
crawled from there to Jerusalem on their bended knees to beg her to. 
Not she indeed! She knew what was due to herself a little better 
than that, she thanked goodness. 

A thundering knock here cut short these confidences. Madge 
had got back ; she had, moreover, got some friends with her, friends 
who would stay to supper. 

Turep Sents, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. 8 
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On being told that Mrs. Podmore was waiting, in she swept, 
looking really splendid in her lace and silk and jewels. The colloquy 
was brief, but to the point. 

‘Have you done anything ?’ 

‘ Hall as I could.’ 

‘ Will he marry her ?’ 

‘Not if ’e hisn’t mad.’ 

‘ You are certain ?’ 

‘ As certain as that my name’s what it is.’ 

Miss Templeton smiled. 

‘ There,’ said she, ‘that will pay your omnibus.’ 

Two sovereigns ! 

‘Humph!’ grunted Mrs. Podmore, ‘ none too much neither,’ 


IX. 


Il faut reculer pour mieux sauter. 

Whilst Mrs. Podmore was engaged in the highly agreeable 
task of reinvigorating exhausted nature, the cumbrous vehicle in 
which Miss Maitland had seated herself on parting from John 
Miller was slowly bumping and jolffng itself towards the Edgware- 
road. 

Once fairly started on her journey, Clemmie’s courage began to. 


flag, and pardonably. To venture alone at night into any one of 
the low neighbourhoods of this our far-famed metropolis requires, 
if you are a woman, no inconsiderable amount of fortitude. That 
she stood in danger of losing her one chance of happiness, all told, 
never crossed her mind. 

Owing to frequent delays, and the conductor’s tendency to re- 
fresh his jaded intellect with the latest news and chaff going at the 
various street-corners, Clemmie, as we have already seen, arrived at 
the ’bus station opposite Praed-street just as Mrs. Podmore scuttled 
off Kilburnwards. 

Paying her fare with tremulous haste, and threading her way 
through the crowd of roughs on the pavement, she rapidly found 
herself in the street we wot of. 

How the slatternly women stared and laughed as they watched her 
run up the steps and knock at the door, which was opened presently 
by a child! Not that she took much heed, for her cheeks were 
about as hot as they well could be before she turned the corner, 
and every thought in her head centred on the one great question— 
how bribe, cajole, persuade ‘ Hugh’ to give up that shawl ? 

So! He slept—slept, his arms folded, his chin on his breast, 
the heavy, stertorous, brutish sleep of the gorged. For that broad 
hint notwithstanding, Hugh, I must tell you, never for a moment 
imagined it possible the girl would really come. Well enough as 
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gm excuse; but, soberly speaking, fudge. Well, there she stood, 
eyeing him. What a sight he was! what a dog-hole this den of his! 
He had been feasting too—playing host. Clemmie smiled, a trifle 
bitterly. Rather hard that. Towards whom, she wondered, had 
his magnanimity displayed itself? Who had helped dissipate her 
little all? Well, what did it matter? It was gone. With a 
shudder the girl woke, addressed herself to the business in hand ; 
tly a most hateful and vile business—a business to make one 
wince. 

Stepping forward, she peered round. 
om the shawl unseen. Vain hope. A husky gurgle. 
straightened himself up. 

‘ Halloa !’ exclaimed he, eyeing her with dull wonder. 
brings you here ?” 

But she paid no heed. She had espied something bright, some- 
thing like gold-thread down in that corner there, on the floor. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Maitland, ‘I know what you’re up to. Now you 
drop that,’ struggling to his feet with a tipsy lurch, ‘or it'll be the 
worse for you.’ 

‘ But it isn’t mine,’ cried the poor soul. 

‘The devil it isn’t !’ Between ourselves this was a ‘stumper.’ 

A pause. 

‘O Hugh,’ said the girl at length, ‘do let me have it—do! 
You cannot think what trouble I shall get into !’ 

Hugh glowered, his hands in his pockets. 

‘Humph!’ growled he. ‘Well, I don’t know that the confounded 
thing’s much use to me. Why didn’t you say so, though, curse 
you !’ 

‘Say!’ she echoed, ‘say! Could I imagine that—’ 

‘O, stow that. You’re no saint,’ with a laugh—a bitter, low, 
mocking laugh. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘What Ido mean. You don’t gammon me; I know you.’ 

A sigh. 

She would not answer him. Where was the good? Let him 
say just what he pleased. Perhaps when he had done—quite, quite, 
quite done—he would give way. 

Meekly she stood, white and meek, bearing the brunt. 

Mr. Maitland’s thoughts meanwhile seemed tinged with gloom. 
He frowned ; he shot out his under-lip; he gave utterance to 
sundry contemptuous snorts. 

Clemmie eyed him fearfully. What did he meditate? Was he 
turning over in his mind how she might best be killed ? 

‘Look here,’ said he at length; and she actually started, so 


Perhaps she might light 
The man 
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Clemmie stared. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ what’s there to gape at ? Give me ten pounds, 
I say, and I'll go. That’s plain enough.’ 

‘ But are you in earnest ?’ 

‘Most certainly Iam. I love the fields, the babbling brooks— 
babbling brooks p’t’cklrrrly,’ and 2 hiccup. 

Clemmie mustered all her strength. 

‘ You shall have it,’ she said; ‘ you shall have it.’ 

O happy day! O joyful words! 

‘When ?’ 

¢ When do you want to start ?’ 

‘ Soon’s possible.’ 

‘Will to-morrow do ?’ 

‘To-morrow?’ Mr. Maitland seemed to reflect. ‘ Yes, to- 
morrow’ll do. I sha’n’t want to start before to-morrow.’ 

Clemmie frowned. What an odd way to talk! Was he sufi- 
ciently sober to know what he was about? A somewhat porten- 
tous question, under the circumstances. However, she must do 
her best. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘then that is settled. And now may I have 
the shawl ?’ 

‘Yes!’ and an oath. 


But now I must for a brief space—in the interest of lucidity— 
quit these two, and again hark back a little, which erratic proceed- 
ing on my part will doubtless betray how very inexperienced, and 
indeed I may say unskilled, a story-teller I am, a fact open to regret 
on more scores than one. 

On leaving the lodge, having ‘’ad jest a mouthful to keep one 
goin’,’ good Mrs. Podmore made straight for the Metropolitan sta- 
tion, Edgware-road. Mrs. Podmore meant to go home by rail. 
Mrs. Podmore was tired; and them ‘blessed hinfants must be 
a-screechin’ their werry hinsides hout.’ 

Now the worthy Poddy was one of those happily-constituted 
mortals who never flag. Human nature too afforded her a rich 
harvest—amusement combined with instruction and sense with wit. 
Keeping her eyes open and glancing keenly right and left, on scuttled 
Mrs. Poddy until she came to the last turning, the turning which, 
thank goodness, led to her journey’s end, when whom should she 
espy—dear clever old creature—sauntering along in his usual serene 
fashion some little way ahead, but Tom—Tom, full of Browne, 
whom he had just left, a cigar between his lips, in the pleasantest 
of moods. Good fellow, Browne; fine colorist. Get him to paint 
Clemmie some day. 

There’s luck for you! Did you ever! 

But how act on it? ‘It’s him, sure enough, no fear!’ thought 
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Mrs. P., compassing a spurt. ‘Not many ’is build! La, now, 
if it ain’t provokin’! What’s that, though? Something white! 
A corner of ’is—’ 

‘I beg your parding, sir,’ said some one; ‘but ’ave you dropped 
your ’andkercher ?” 

Tom turned. 

‘0, thanks!’ said he. 

‘Well, to be sure!’ exclaimed Mrs. Podmore. ‘ Why, it’s the 
Captin’ ! It’s Captin’ Caryswode !’ 

Tom stared. Now where had he seen this woman? Some- 
where. Not a pleasant face, by any means—lIsraelitish and 
coarse. 

‘Ah,’ smiled Poddy, ‘you don’t know me, sir! That’s to be 
expected. But if I’m not mistaken, a nephew of mine’s now in 
your service, by name John—John Barnes.’ 

‘John!’ echoed Tom—‘ John! Yes, I have a groom called 
John.’ 

A bold flight, Mrs. P.—few bolder. 

‘Ah, well,’ sighed the good soul ; ‘ ’is mother’s a lone ’ooman, 
and I’m ’er sister. And ’ow does he do, sir ?’ 

‘O, all right, I believe.’ 

Well, Mrs. Podmore was glad. That was nice. ‘Is pore 
mother! And what a thing for a lad, now, to get such a place! 
But Jack always took to ’osses—always, ever since ’e was that ’igh, 
ad used to go with ’is father in the cart ofa mornin’, being a 
greengrocer. 

Tom, who was one of those good-tempered creatures whom 
happiness reduces to a state of quite virulent mansuetude, let the 
woman jabber on. He was not in the least ‘ grand,’ wasn’t Tom. 
It was not necessary. 

Hugh’s street—Hugh’s house. Mrs. Podmore paused. 

Now where was it that she could have seen Captin’ Caryswode ? 
Lor, his face was that familiar—was it at Miss Templeton’s, which 
she were a good bit there, owin’ to— 





And now let us return to Clemmie. How that diamond flashed 
as the white hands flitted to and fro, smoothing out a crease here, 
straightening a fringe there! and how two dull greedy eyes gleamed 
seeingly ! 

On a sudden Hugh Maitland rose, made a step forward, paused ; 
then another and another. 

‘Ha!’ 

‘Don’t you screech, my dear,’ whispered huskily. ‘It’s no 
good. We don’t interfere with our neighbours here. Suppose you 
let me keep this, just as a pledge. You see you've deceived me 
once, and I’m not fond of being done.’ 
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In vain did Clemmie strive, in vain did she cling. He hel 
her as in a vice. Great Heaven! 

‘Not that,’ she gasped, worn out, ‘not that! My watch—my 
—anything—everything—but that !’ 

Hugh smiled. 

Her watch, indeed ! 

So! 

‘Come, now,’ said he; and off it came. 

The girl sank back, covered her face with her hands—her rej 
and swollen hands. 

Mr. Maitland reinvigorated his exhausted energies by finishing 
the gin. Not a bad night’s work, take it all in all. Anon she 
rose and picked up the shawl. 

‘ Will you listen to me?’ said she, standing there so calm, so 
white—there by the table, the shawl over her arm. 

‘ Proceed.’ 

‘You want money. If I let you have ten pounds by twelve to- 
morrow, will you give that ring back to me ?’ 

Reason, entreat? As well build walls with thistledown—apos- 
trophise a brick. 

‘If you keep your word, I'll keep mine,’ was the cool answer, 
‘And now you'd better say good-night, or we shall both lose ou 
beauty sleep.’ 

A sigh, a rustle, and she was gone. 

Would he spare her—would he? And if so, what would he 
charge—what price would he set on his forbearance? Alas! 

But bad as Clemmie knew matters to be, she did not yet know 
the worst. 

‘ Hark !’ exclaimed Tom suddenly. 

He had caught the sound of a woman’s voice; a well-known 
voice—a voice he thought he could have sworn to at any time any- 
where. 

Mrs. Podmore smiled. 

‘ Ah,’ said she, with charming suavity, ‘’ow sound travels, don’t 
it, sir? It’s a friend o’ mine as ’as that room—that where the 
winder’s hopen. ’E’s such a one for fresh hair, pore feller !’ 

Tom frowned, and moved on. 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Podmore, ‘take care! She’ll see you.’ 

Enough. 

It was she. There she was, talking to some— 

Blank prostration for a moment, then agony. Then, mastering 
himself by a supreme effort, Tom veered round, white as death, and 
walked away. 

‘O, dear,’ began Mrs. Podmore, ‘’ow wexatious! I’m sure 
now if—’ 

A growl. 
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‘Ah, that’s jest where it is. Now you'll be a-wisitin’ it on her, 
pore creature. But lor, sir, gals will be gals; and once let a 
‘oman give a man a ’old on ’er—’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ demanded Tom. 

‘Well, there’s many a young lady has ’as to pacify the hold 
lover afore bein’ hon with the new. You know that, sir.’ 

An old lover, that beast ! 

Tom groaned. 

‘Woman !’ he broke forth, unable longer to keep still; but the 
hot words froze. 

A girl came out—ran swiftly down the steps, and across the 
road. 

‘Murray-crescent, Clarendon Arms, Notting-’ill!’ shouted the 
conductor of a passing omnibus. 

‘There,’ smiled Mrs. Podmore, ‘there! Just in time. Well, 
good-night, sir.’ And a sniff. 

Tom set his teeth. 
Not much left for a fellow to care to live for now / 
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—Aapos- 
answer, 4. 
se our Wuen Lord Mandoville entered his private sitting-room about 
half-past nine the following morning, who should he see but Tom— 
Tom, his hands in his pockets, looking out of window. 
Id he The ordinary matutinal greetings over, and the covers removed, 
they sat down to breakfast. Engrossed in broiled sole and muffins, 
know his lordship did not seem to be aware of his son’s haggard look, 
visible enough in all conscience, as he sat absently stirring nis tea 
face to face with the bright June sunshine. 
nown At length, however, his lack of appetite did arouse Lord Man- 
any- doville’s curiosity. 
‘Why, what’s the matter ?’ asked he. 
Tom sighed, stretched himself out, looked unutterably. 
don’t ‘Hard up ?’ 
. the ‘ Not particularly.’ 
A shrug. 
Lord Mandoville seemed huffed ; opened the Times. 
What on earth was there to be in the dumps about ? 
Tom fidgeted ; did this, did that. 
‘Look here, father,’ said he at length ; ‘I sha’n’t marry.’ 
ring Lord Mandoville looked up. 
and ‘Eh?’ said he. 


‘I sha’n’t marry.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

Then out it came—this all-exceeding, stupendous, most dis- 
astrous ‘ it.’ 
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‘Humph!’ smiled his lordship, having heard. 
sure ?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘ Recollect mistakes are made occasionally.’ 

‘I made no mistake—would God I had!’ 

‘ Then you are still fond of her ?’ 

Tom bit his lip. Deuce take it! 

Lord Mandoville’s face softened. Poor boy, poor boy! 

‘Come,’ said he at length, ‘ don’t be too wise. Let’s go through 
it calmly. In the first place, where did you first see this woman?’ 

‘Why, as I was going to the station.’ 

‘No, but before that ?’ 

Silence. 

‘Ah,’ sagely, ‘I see! A hired spy. Tom, my boy, don’t bea 
fool. Go and ask Miss Maitland. Have it out with her. That's 
the most honourable course and the best.’ 

Tom seemed to think. 

‘By Jove,’ said he at length, starting up, ‘I believe you're 
right. I'll go at once.’ 

‘No,’ said Lord Mandoville, ‘ wait a bit. You must get quieted 
down first, otherwise you would frighten her, and that would be 
fatal. A woman in a fright is sure to lie, or almost. Go after 
luncheon.’ 

‘I will,’ said Tom. ‘I’m much obliged to you.’ 


XI. 


On the afternoon succeeding the evening on which Clemmie 
performed her dolorous pilgrimage, custom flowed steadily into the 
bar of a sporting public near London-bridge, known as the Flying 
Dutchman, and kept by a retired professional pugilist, whose past 
renown as the ‘ Chippenham Smasher’ procured him plenty of busi- 
ness and a numerous clientéle. 

Now the ‘ Smasher’ had his wits about him—kept well abreast 
of his generation. He was, moreover, fond of ‘ dawgs,’ as might be 
inferred from the presence of the divers toad-headed bandy-legged 
brutes constantly meandering all over the premises. But ‘ dawgs’ 
have to be fed. They won’t live on nothing. Very mistaken of 
them, no doubt, but still a fact. Thus, wishing to combine pleasure 
with profit, worthy Boniface soon ‘ knocked up’ a commodious rat- 
pit in a vacant stable, where, twice a week or so, ‘ Little Billy,’ or 
some equally ‘ prime favourite,’ showed the way. Little Billy it 
was, a match being on, twenty pounds a side, and a hundred rats in 
five minutes, who drew so full a house on the day in question. 

‘One, two, three.’ 

‘Let ’im go!’ 
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How the rats squeaked and scuffled! How the ring laughed and 


betted ! 


‘ Stanch old fellow,’ observed an onlooker, striking a light. 

‘Rather !’ 

‘Four minutes fifty-one seconds and a ’alf,’ sung out the 
‘Smasher,’ who, chronograph in hand, had timed the performance. 
‘Out with the dibs, gents! Pay up, and look pleasant !’ 

The man laughed—the man who spoke first, a tall, fair, rather 
dull-looking man, but distinctly superior, from a social point of view, 
to his surroundings. 

‘Ah!’ said he. ‘ Got some more ?’ 

‘As many as you like, Sir ’Enry. It’s Wenom next. Bring 
out Wenom, Jim. Look sharp. You'll be pleased with ’er, Sir 
‘Enry. Such a beauty!’ And the ‘Smasher’ rubbed his hands, 
large and freckled, and adorned with a huge signet-ring. A shrewd 
personage the ‘ Smasher.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Sir Henry; ‘ something fresh. 
I like variety.’ 

‘So do I,’ said the other—not a very prepossessing looking 
‘other,’ a trifle slangy and ‘red.’ ‘By the way, do you know 
Smiles, Sim Smiles, the pigeon-fancier ? He’s got some ferrets. 
Beauties !—you should.see them.’ 

Hugh—Hugh, as I live! But Hugh smartened up, clean, 
fairly respectable. Clemmie must have been as good as her word, 
then. 

‘ Indeed,’ said Sir Henry ; ‘ Smiles, Smiles ? seem to have heard 
that name somewhere.’ And therewith they got into conversation. 

Hugh did not lack ease. 

‘ Deuced pleasant fellow,’ thought Sir Henry, who would talk to 
any one, barring a curate, and who rather prided himself on his knack 
of getting on with people ; ‘ wonder where he comes from.’ 

‘I say,’ said he, a lull having set in—Crotchet had to be looked 
for; he had slipped his collar, and slunk off somewhere (‘ The old 
warmint,’ grinned the ‘ Smasher’),—‘ well, I say,’ said his sirship, 
eyeing his cigar, ‘do you happen to know anything of a place called 
Notting-hill ? You seem to go about a good deal.’ 

Hugh stared. 

‘ Notting-hill!’ he echoed. ‘ Why Notting-hill ?’ 

‘Well, I was down there the other day, and it seemed rather 
jolly. What are the girls like now—nice ?’ 

Hugh smiled. 

‘I don’t know,’ said he; ‘tastes differ so.’ 

Sir Henry sighed. 

‘They do,’ he said, ‘dreadfully. Still beauty’s beauty. Sup- 
pose you give me the benefit of your experience.’ 

Hugh smirked. 


I’m glad of that. 
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‘You see,’ plaintively, ‘life's so tame. Here am I. I’m 
rich—I’ve lots of coin. Yet I’m bored—bored out of my seven 
senses. The wind bores me, the sun bores me, people bore me, 
Now I think if I could only have the luck to light on the right sort 
of little party—lively little party, you know; got brains and—er— 
heart ; able to care for a fellow, not because—’ 

‘I see,’ smiled Hugh, ‘I see. Well, look here. Suppose—’ 
And then he paused, seemed to think. 

‘ That’s it,’ cried Sir Henry, ‘that’s it! You needn’t give my 
name, you know—not at first.’ 

‘ All right,’ smiled Hugh. ‘ You won’t come any rigs, though ?” 
he added ; ‘ you’ll draw it mild ?’ 

‘ As milk.’ 

‘Where’s Sir ’Enry?’ asked the ‘Smasher,’ Crotchet having 
been dug out, and business being about to recommence. 

‘°E was ’ere a minute ago,’ said some one. 

‘Jem, just run into the bar, and see if you can see Sir ’Enry.’ 

‘Sir ’Enry’s left,’ said another—‘ left this five minutes.’ 

‘Drat it!’ said the ‘Smasher.’ ‘The werry dawg as ’ud ’ave 
sooted ’im.’ 


XII. 


Anp now hie we back to Clemmie—poor, sad, ill-used little 
Clemmie. 

Wearied out with the fatigues of the previous day, she slept 
well, and awoke in consequence much refreshed. 

With the postman too came hope. For she had a letter, a 
letter from Herr Stroh, containing—O heavens!—a cheque, a 
cheque for ten guineas, she having undertaken several of that 
highly successful gentleman’s pupils during his temporary absence. 
Could anything be luckier? Good Herr Stroh! dear Herr Stroh! 
with his round bald pate, and globular blue eyes, and guttural 
accents! I do believe, had the Herr chanced to look in just then, 
Clemmie would have. straightway fallen at his feet and hugged his 
knees, so wild, so overweening was her gratitude. 

Yet what had she to be grateful about? She had earned the 
money. It was hers by right, not favour, the silly creature. 

But there it was. O joy! O bliss! Nowsurely the worst was 
over; she might again breathe freely. Well, she would get it 
cashed, and put it up—in a box, she thought, securely sealed, 
because that would do to send the ring back in. 

She would have liked to have gone herself; but as ill-luck 
would have it, this was one of her busy mornings; so that was out 
of the question. Still she felt fairly cheerful; it was such a lovely 
day. Everything looked so bright, so pleasant, including a certain 
alert little body. 
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‘What a nice-looking girl!’ said the men to themselves as she 
hurried by. 

But shine the sun never so, bread must be had. 

Twelve had struck before she got back. 

‘Well, Anne,’ said she—Anne was on her knees, whitening the 
steps—‘ anybody been ?’ 

‘Yes, miss,’ said Anne, scouring hard; ‘ the little girl.’ 

‘Well, and—’ 

‘There wasn’t no answer.’ 

‘No answer!’ All the pink fled. 

The little girl, I must tell you, was a small but discreet person- 
age who ‘ran’ Miss Maitland’s errands, being the offspring of Miss 
Maitland’s laundress. This morning she had run further than usual, 
having run, in fact, as far as Lisson-grove. 

Clemmie felt stunned. There! what was to be done now? Sup- 
pose Tom were to come; suppose— But something must be done, 
some plan hit upon. Covering her face with her hands, and sink- 
ing into a seat, the girl tried to steady her whirling brain, to 
discover a way out of this horrible labyrinth. One thing seemed 
certain: the ring was gone. Hugh had pawned it. He had judged 
her by himself, being utterly incapable of anything like belief, and 
so had taken the matter into his own hands, and helped himself to 
the money. Suppose she were to write ? 

Up she sprang—flew to her desk. In less than no time she 
had scribbled a note—a very pitiful, imploring, brief note—beseech- 
ing that the ‘ ticket’ might be sent or brought to her without delay. 
Not a word of reproach. She knew whom she had to deal with. 
To sally forth and hunt up a messenger—a pupil would be here 
almost directly—did not take long. 

A brief space, and she was at work again, hard at work—ham- 
mer and tongs, hammer and tongs. 

At length the weary hour came to an end; at length she was 
free—free to writhe. 

Hark! a knock! It must be the woman. Now for it! How 
she listened ! 

‘Tell Miss Maitland as the gen’leman were out, but would call.’ 

So he was not gone, then. A somewhat bitter smile curved the 
sweet lips as Anne re-delivered the message. 

How much would a pawnbroker be likely to advance on a ring 
like that? The girl’s heart stood still as she tried to think; for 
she must redeem it, or give up hope, love—everything that made 
life precious. 

Women care for things—things they evear, things about them— 
in a way which men, I think, have no idea of. Clemmie’s little 
stock of jewelry had all been her mother’s. So too many of the 
ornaments—pretty ornaments, and in good taste—dotted about. 
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Her books—not many, it is true, but valuable—had belonged to 
her father; her doves were the gift of a student friend now living 
abroad; her music, plenteous and good, was for her a very garner- 
house of delightful memories. Simple as it all was, she loved it; 
and when she thought that soon, soon—well, it hurt, that was 
all. 

Her pupils, you see, owed her very little, and that little was 
not yet due. Nor were she to send in her bill to each one of 
them that very day, could she expect instant payment? No; there 
was no escape. The things must go—must. 

But was it not miserable? Was ever girl so wretched—ever, 
ever—since the world began? She told herself ‘No,’ and began 
to cry—to cry, indeed, as though she would never stop crying— 
when— 

Rat-tat-a-tat ! 

In marched Tom—Tom, a tea-rose in his button-hole, radiant, 
smiling—if anything a shade happier-looking than usual. 

Clemmie sighed. 

‘ Halloa!’ said he, quite aghast. Truly a sorry spectacle. ‘What's 
the matter ?’ he went on at length; for she sat mute—mute and 
motionless ; and he came and sat down by her, and took her hand— 
her right hand; the other, hastily done up in her handkerchief, being 
hidden away. 

Never a sound. 

Tom eyed her. 

‘Very odd,’ he thought. ‘Come,’ said he at length, with a 
dash of sternness, ‘this is absurd. I want to have a talk with 
you—a nice quiet talk.’ 

‘I can’t talk,’ then broke she forth wildly; ‘I’ve no heart to 
talk. You'd better go. Yes, do, please.’ 

‘ But why ?’ 

She shook her head, her poor throbbing red-hot head. He 
might well ask ‘ why.’ 

Tom’s face clouded. He did not like the looks of it, not at all. 

‘Well,’ said he presently, ‘suppose I make a clean breast of 
it. I know—know all.’ 

‘All!’ she echoed, shuddering. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘all. And I want an explanation. I want 
you to tell me what took you there, and who the fellow is, and— 
and all about it.’ 

Clemmie sighed. 

‘O me,’ said she, ‘who has done this, who has done this!’ And 
up she got, began walking about the room like one agonised, utter- 
ing a low wail the while, a little low piteous wail that would have 
wrung your heart had you heard it. 

Tom bore, but it was hard. 
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‘Then you will not tell me,’ he said presently, wiping his fore- 
head. 

‘I can’t.’ 

He rose. 

‘Very well,’ he said; ‘ then so be it,’ and took his hat. 

She paused. She looked at him. Could he mean it—did he 
mean it ? 

‘Well,’ said he sullenly. He would give her just one more 
chance. 

‘Have patience.’ 

He smiled. It is not well that a man should smile so. 

‘Trust me. I have done nothing wrong.’ 

‘Trust you?’ he echoed. ‘ Do you talk to me of trust ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ sighed she, ‘ you will not listen; you mock, you sneer.’ 
And she turned away, walked about again. It was too terrible, 
too cruel. What should she do—what should she do? 

‘ Well,’ said he anon, ‘there’s no good in keeping on like this. 
You’ve made your choice.’ 

She turned on him like a thing at bay. 

‘ My choice,’ she echoed, fierce with pain; ‘ my choice! Tom! 
Do you want to shake me off ; do you want to be set free ?’ 

‘Does it look like it ?’ 

‘ Then be less hard on me. Have some pity. God knows I’ve 
endured enough. O, don’t youturnaway! Tom,dear Tom!’ And 
she fell on her knees, and put out her hands to him. 

He looked down. Ona sudden his face changed—it had softened. 

‘ The ring,’ said he; ‘that ring I gave you!’ 

Clemmie cried out. She had forgotten. 

Tom’s chest heaved ; he set his teeth; he seemed quite con- 
vulsed with rage. 

‘ Fool, fool!’ he broke forth at length. ‘ What has become of it ?’ 

A moan. 

‘What have you done with it, I ask you ?’ 

Still silence—only a low sobbing sound. The bowed head sank 
lower, lower. Awhile he stood, then : 

‘Cured !’ said he—said bitterly, and went. 


‘What’s gone wrong with Caryswode ?’ yawned Darke—lInce 
Darke—throwing down the World, and strolling to the window— 
the bow-window, club bow-window, sufficiently well known. ‘I met 
him just now. He looked about as sweet as a bear with a—’ 

‘0, don’t you know?’ said Max—Max Lyte, son of Lord 
Semandugh, Irish peer. Max was generally supposed to be rather 
in with ‘Cass.’ ‘Haven’t you heard about Brandreth and—’ 

And therewith ensued much talk of a vastly entertaining nature, 
no doubt, if you could only see the point of it. 
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XIII. 


* HER soul within her sick and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness of life,’ 


sat Clemmie, like one in great suffering, who has inhaled just 
sufficient chloroform to deaden the worst. She’ knew she was in 
‘torment, yet was there a veil between. 

Then Hugh came—Hugh the terrible. He was alone, having 
left Sir Henry in ‘the Grove.’ How smart he was! how very 
hideously, sickeningly smart! A glance told that. 

‘H’n,’ smiled he, as he plumped himself down in the arm-chair, 
‘Got the toothache ?’ 

Clemmie sighed. She did not feel sufficiently alive to speak. 

‘Humph !’ said he again, after a while. ‘ Well, this is gay, very. 
May I venture to inquire,’ mock deferentially, ‘what it is you 
require ?’ 

‘ The ticket.’ 

‘O,’ said Hugh, ‘ the ticket. Well, not to be ponderous, there 
it is,’ taking something from his waistcoat-pocket, in which coin 
jingled cheerfully, and throwing it on the table. 

Again silence. But Mr. Maitland’s curiosity was piqued. 

‘I say,’ remarked he anon, ‘ what’s the matter, what’s up ?’ 

‘I wonder you dare ask me,’ was the grave answer, given gravely. 

‘Rot! Come, out with it. Our tall friend has cut up rough, I 
suppose.’ 

No answer. 

‘ You see,’ explanatorily, ‘I couldn’t be quite sure.’ 

The veined lids drooped, the fair breast heaved. 

‘Cannot you leave me ?’ said the girl wearily. ‘ Have you not 
done enough ?” 

‘ That’s all very well, very pretty and romantic and harrowing; 
but, you see, I mean business. NowI can put you up to a good 
thing, no end of a good thing, if you like to go in for it. By Jove, 
I can!’ waxing strenuous. 

‘Will you go?’ exclaimed Clemmie, stung past endurance. 
‘ Your villany has cost me more than life.’ 

‘Gammon! Look here, now; I’ve wit, you’ve looks. What 
should hinder us from—’ 

‘O, go!’ she broke forth ; ‘ for pity’s sake, go! The very sound 
of your voice maddens me. May I not die in peace ?’ 

‘ What are you talking about ?’ 

It did sound rather startling. 

The man eyed her. 

‘Well,’ he ejaculated after a while, ‘I can’t stay here all day. 
You've got the ticket, so I suppose you're satisfied.’ 
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‘Quite !’ 
‘I thought I should have got more than fifteen pounds; how- 
ever, perhaps it’s just as well I didn’t, as you'll have to pay it.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is.’ And a smile—such a smile! 

Mr. Maitland laughed, rose, then frowned, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, ‘ Good-bye.’ 
‘Good-bye,’ said Clemmie. 









XIV. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock, I think, when John Miller reached 
home that night ; for contrary to custom he had dined in town, and 
subsequently joined a convivial gathering, instituted by a fellow- 
clerk in honour of his own temerity in being about to undertake, at 
no very distant period, the dubious joys and certain pains of married 
life. Hearing sounds, as of some one moving about, as he hung up 
his coat, he—this reveller—thought he would just ask a certain 
young lady how she did after her late nocturnal ramble. Tap-tap! 

‘ Come in.’ 

Why, she was packing ! 
hearthrug. 

‘Dear me!’ said John, quite aghast; and then, recovering him- 
self, tried to seem unconcerned. He had a horror of a fuss, and 
it was no business of his, so to speak. Still he was surprised 
greatly. 

‘How busy you always are, Miss Maitland!’ remarked he at 
length. John’s typical woman, I must tell you, was a being made 
one half of catgut and the other of pin-wire. Activity, in his opinion, 
ranked facile princeps of virtues. ‘ Do you know what time it is ?’ 

‘ After eleven, I suppose.’ 

‘Close on twelve. You must have been very'tired last night.’ 

Clemmie said nothing, seemed quite taken up with what she 
was about, namely, arranging a quantity of unbound sonatas by 
Clementi according to their proper order. 

John watched her, watched her narrowly. Surely a thought of 
pain about that mouth, traces of tears beneath those eyes. 

‘Come,’ said he—said coaxingly. ‘Don’t do any more to- 
night. Let it be till to-morrow.’ 

A smile. 

*O, but I must!’ 

‘But you are not going away ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Then again silence. 

What did it all mean ? What had she got in her head now ? 
John felt nonplussed, and a little cross. Why would she not con- 
fide in him? ‘I have a right to be trusted,’ thought he moodily ; 
‘I have done nothing to make her doubt me.’ 
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‘ By the way,’ said he at length, ‘ do you know a Mrs. Podmore 
has béen arrested on a charge of baby-farming ?’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said Clemmie, looking about. 

‘It seems a very bad case of the sort.’ 

‘So! 

Another pause, really quite embarrassing. 

‘Well,’ said John at length, getting up slowly—he had founda 
seat—‘ it’s time I was moving. Did you get the shawl ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m glad of that.’ 

Clemmie smiled. 

‘Perhaps,’ said she at length, dryly, ‘ you think as badly of me 
as—as every one else ?’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘It’s a bad world,’ said she; ‘a bad, mean, cruel world !’—not 
making an outcry, though—quite quietly. 

John smiled a trifle feebly. 

‘ That’s severe,’ said he. ‘ The world, I suspect, is pretty much 
like everything else, namely, a mixture. I tell you what, though,’ 
he added, having relished his own sagacity ; ‘ you must take care 
what you’re about with that fellow. He’s a queer character.’ 

Clemmie smiled. 

‘That may be,’ she said. ‘He cannot harm me now.’ 

A nod. 

‘That’s all right,’ said John; ‘I am very glad to hear that,’ 
and held out his hand. 

But Clemmie paused. She did not seem at all in a hurry to 
say good-bye. 

‘Mr. Miller,’ said she, looking down, ‘how long have we known 
each other ?’ 

John thought. 

‘ Well, let me see,’ said he; ‘two years, I think.’ 

‘You look on me as your friend ?’ 

‘ That I do,’ cordially. 

She smiled. 

‘ Good-night,’ said she, and put out her hand. 

A clasp—a kiss—farewell. 


XV. 


Tue lobby of a well-known metropolitan theatre; the first night 
of an entirely new and original three-act comedy by a new author; 
the title-réle to be played by a new actress, a débutante, in fact, 
whose provincial successes, amply well chronicled, would seem to 
warrant this somewhat bold step of setting her plump before ‘ the 
town,’ —surely an attractive programme. 
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Nevertheless, the piece dragged—dragged horribly. Made- 
moiselle la débutante, who, it was confidently asserted, would simply 
electrify you, failed to electrify any one, so far as I can remember, 
except the prompter, who, poor man, had a sad time of it, and was 
taken home in a dead faint, from which he did not recover till long 
after every one was up the next morning. This apart, however. 
What I am concerned with is the lobby, and the people in the 
lobby—two people, both men. 

‘I say,’ said Mr. Maitland, recovering from an immense yawn, 
‘let’s cut this. It’s awful squash !’ 

‘It is,’ said Sir Henry. ‘ Thing is, where can we go ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Hugh, consulting an aluminium watch, purchased 
that morning, ‘ gravel-stones’ having been fairly plentiful of late, 
‘I’m afraid I must hook it. I’ve got a call to make before I turn in.’ 

‘O,’ said Sir Henry, ‘all right. I'll drop you if you like.’ And 
they sauntered down the steps. 

‘Where’s the fellow to drive to?’ wearily, a hansom having 
rattled up. 

‘ Metropolitan Railway, Notting-hill.’ 

‘Metropolitan Railway, Notting-hill!’ bawled Sir Henry; and 
away they went. 

‘So,’ observed he presently, having got his cigar to light, ‘it’s 
8 barmaid !’ 

‘Eh ?’ said Hugh, looking mystified. 

‘Well, this spoon of yours—this girl you’re going to see.’ 

Hugh smiled dryly. 

‘In other words’—and a pause—‘ my sister.’ 

‘ Your sister !’ exclaimed Sir Henry—‘ your sister !’ 

‘Certainly, my sister,’ 

‘Then her name’s Maitland too ?’ 

‘ That’s the view I take.’ 

‘By Jove, yes, of course. Well now, I do believe—look here, 
where does she live ?’ 

‘In Murray-crescent.’ 

‘That’s it—that’s it!’ and Sir Henry slapped his knee, got 
quite excited. ‘You know Caryswode—Tom Caryswode—will be 
Lord Mandoville ?’ 

‘ By hearsay.’ 

‘Well ;’ and then out it came, bit by bit. 

This, then, was the secret of Clemmie’s wretchedness, this the 
reason she had so battled for that ring. And all for a paltry fifteen 
pounds ! 

Hugh groaned. 

Fool, fool, fool ! 

I tell you, the wofullest wretch in all Babylon had no cause to 
envy Mr. Maitland that night. 

Tarrp Srnizs, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. T 
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Hang it, what a beast it is !—poor old shambling, used up— 

‘ Get along, can’t you!’ shouted Hugh. ‘ Are you going to keep 
us here all night ?’ 

Sir Henry roared, lay back, and laughed till his very sides 
ached. 

‘O, I say,’ said he, ‘ you'll be the death of me !’ 

Hugh burnt. He rather wished he might. 

‘It’s deucedly provoking,’ said he anon; ‘ she might have trusted 
me.’ 

Sir Henry sighed. A woman trust! 
‘ My dear fellow,’ said he blandly, ‘that shows how little you 
know.’ 

Hugh’s mouth, never too agreeable, took an uglier curve; he 
waved his stick. 

‘Shall I wait for you?’ said Sir Henry. 

‘If you like.’ 

‘No need to keep the cab, though.’ 

‘No.’ 

* Thank you, sir,’ grinned cabby. Sir Henry had his virtues. 

At the garden-gate Hugh stopped. Unlocked, by Jove! 

‘Stay here,’ said he, not a little relieved, I may observe, ‘I 
won’t be long.’ 

‘ All right,’ smiled Sir Henry; ‘I'll have a think. I say, though, 
don’t be too fraternal.’ 

Hugh laughed, hastened on. 

Which was the house, now? Not so easy to tell in this semi-dark- 
ness—quite the contrary. He slackened speed, peered about. Wasn't 
there some sort of statue, though—a Cupid or something—in the 
balcony? Hooray, that’s it! ‘ Nothing like keeping your eyes open,’ 
thought Mr. Maitland, restored for the moment to his usual pitch of 
smug equanimity. ‘But O!’ and down he went again. No getting 
over that. 

Well, but how was it to be managed? After all, despite that one 
ortuitous circumstance, things did not look promising. The house 
was shut up. Every one seemed to have gone to bed. Still, faint 
heart— 

Hugh stole forward, stole up the steps. Ha! alight. Good. 
He got into the balcony. <A flower-pot turned over. Hang it! He 
held his breath, listened. Not a sound. Reassured, he crept 
on. 

Now the window was long, of the sort called French. Hugh 
tapped. He did not want her to be frightened, as in that case she 
might cry out, and noise was to be avoided; so he gave a gentle 
tap. Still silence, dead silence, as of a grave. 

He tapped again, this time a little louder. ‘Dropped off, 
thought he. 
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Then, time being precious, he gently pushed open the window, 
unbolted, as luck would have it, stepped in, to find himself in the 
presence of— 


XVI. 

Was it death ? 

How still she lay! so white and still—terribly white, terribly 
still. 
Hugh scarce breathed. And had it come to this? Had he 
brought her to this? Alas, alas! Gazing, he stood. 

How bare the room looked too—strangely bare! The doves 
blinked and cooed. Hark! footsteps—a knock. 

‘Miss Maitland,’ said some one. 

Miller! the fellow in the Glengarry. He’d get a doctor. 
Deuced awkward, though. Suppose— 

Not even now, now at this supremest of moments, could Hugh 
Maitland struggle free of self. 

John knocked again, hammered lustily; he meant to be in 
somehow, that was plain. The fact was, he had heard some 
rather odd noises as he sat smoking overhead, and knowing that 
Clemmie was still ‘up,’ had thought it advisable to give a look 
round. 

‘ All right,’ said Hugh, and turned the key. 

John fell back. 

‘You here!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

‘ All right,’ said Hugh again grimly. ‘ Look there!’ 

‘There’ was the sofa, on which lay Clemmie, her face upturned, 
her eyes closed, like one dead. 

‘ What’s to be done ?’ 

‘God knows,’ said John. ‘ Poor girl, poor girl!’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said Hugh. ‘Where can one get a 
doctor? There’s a man called Grey living at the corner.’ 

‘Go and fetch him, then,’ said John. ‘Stay; what’s that ?’ 
catching sight ofa bottle on the table. ‘Laudanum! Good heavens! 
How— Tell him that; say it’s poison.’ 

Away dashed Hugh. 

On his way through the garden he ran against Sir Henry. 

‘Halloa!’ said he; ‘why this thusness ?’ 

‘My sister’s gone and poisoned herself! I say—you'll go 
quicker than I—there’s a man lives at the corner—a man called 
Grey. Knock him up, have him out, bring him round. Make 
haste !’ 

Superfluous that. 

Then Hugh turned, but his legs shook. He leant against a tree ; 
groaned aloud. He felt as if he must die too. 
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On reéntering the little sitting-room he found John on his knees, 
his arms about Clemmie, her head on his shoulder. 

‘ Well?’ said he. 

‘T’ve sent some one. I happened to have a friend waiting for 
me. Any change ?’ 

John shook his head. 

Time passed. Hugh thought he had never yet known what 
suspense meant. He walked about, he sat down, he got up and 
walked about again. 

‘ Sickening,’ exclaimed he, ‘ sickening !’ 

‘IT am afraid—’ began John, in his quiet Scotch way— 

Here a carriage drove up. 

‘ Thank God!’ said both. 

‘Go and open the door,’ added John. ‘ There’s no one up.’ 

Hugh obeyed. 

But the bolts being mastered and the chain let down—a fine 
noise it made—lo! not one man nor two—a whole posse. Hugh 
felt dumbfoundered. 

‘O, there you are!’ said Sir Henry. ‘ Well, you see I’ve got 
the doctor, and a precious chase I had; and here’s Caryswode and 
his father—just met them at the gate.’ 

‘O,’ said Hugh; ‘ will you come in?” 

And in they trooped, Tom last. Tom looked mighty straight, 
I do assure you. 

‘ Up-stairs or down ?’ smiled a fair, slight, little man, taking off 
his hat and setting it on the slab. 

‘In here,’ said Hugh. 

A brief space, and judgment was given. Life was not yet ex- 
tinct : they might hope. 

‘Thank God!’ said Tom. 

Hugh turned away. 

‘Might I trouble you for that bottle?’ smiled the doctor, still 
watch in hand. ‘I have an idea—’ 

But here an ominous click-clack, click-clack, together with sub- 
dued murmurings of female voices, announced that Mrs. Boodles 
was astir. 

A woman of spirit Mrs. Boodles; no ‘ goings-on’ in any house 
she had the control of, I promise you. Dight in print wrapper and 
cap, armed, moreover, with a veteran pair of curling-tongs, she 
came. 

‘ May I ask—’ commenced she, glaring fiercely at Sir Henry, who 
gazed on her with naivest awe. She presented a new phase of femi- 
nine déshabille to his sated intelligence. 

‘Sh!’ interposed the doctor; ‘ perfect quiet, Mrs. Boodles, per- 
fect quiet, if you please.’ 

Now, as it happened, the doctor was well known to Mrs. B. 
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‘Such a nice man; so perlite always, and clever with children— 
welty.’ 

Mrs. B. softened, softened visibly, to the extent even of taking 
a look at Clemmie, and inquiring whether there was ‘ hanythink’ as 
she could do for the ‘ por’ dear young lady, than whom a sweeter 
creature never lived, though flighty of late, as might be seen; which 
Mrs. Boodles didn’t like such sudden starts, never knowin’ no good 
to come of ’em.; but she ’oped it were nothink hinfectious. 

‘O dear, no,’ smiled the doctor ; ‘ hysteria—nothing worse.’ 

‘Hysteria!’ echoed Lord Mandoville, knitting his brows. ‘I 
thought she had taken laudanum.’ 

The smile deepened. 

‘She doubtless intended to take laudanum.’ 

‘Well!’ a rather impatient ‘well.’ Lord Mandoville put no 
great faith in doctors. 

‘She took—cough-mixture.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ with perhaps just the faintest glimmer of a smile. 

‘By Jove!’ said Sir Henry. 

‘Yes,’ smiled the doctor, ‘ you have every reason to be aston- 
ished. Such a thing might not happen twice in a century. The way 
T explain it to myself—’ 

‘Well, but,’ broke forth Mrs. Boodles, ‘’ow comed it then she 
swounded? Cough-mixture don’t make folks swound.’ 

‘ Exhaustion,’ placidly ; ‘exhaustion, and possibly some slight 
irregularity in the action of the heart.’ 

‘Humph! Well, it’s a fine set-out, I must say.’ 

A sigh. 

‘ There,’ said the doctor; ‘there, you see !’ 

‘Miraculous!’ said Tom. ‘ Who could have believed it !’ 

‘ Myraklus, indeed!’ sniffed Mrs. Boodles. ‘For my part, I 
don’t like sech meraculs—a supplantin’ Providence !’ 

John smiled ; he could smile now. 

‘ Well,’ said Sir Henry, ‘this is very jolly. I’m sure I’m awfully 
glad, for your sake, old fellow,’ gripping Tom’s arm. ‘ But, you know, 
I feel rather in the way, you know; and suppose I look you up to- 
morrow ?’ 

‘Very well,’ said Tom abstractedly, and nodding to Hugh, who 
seemed bewitched. 

Sir Henry went, Mrs. Boodles following him out into the hall. 
Mrs. Boodles did not like the looks of that young man—not at all. 
He put her in mind of the ‘feller’ who picked her pocket in a second- 
class railway-carriage between Bristol and Gloucester. Just such 
another, with his gingerbread and his railway-rug. 

‘And now,’ said Lord Mandoville, when peace prevailed again, 
‘ suppose we endeavour to arrive at something like a rational under- 
standing. In the first place,’ turning to Hugh, ‘ would you be good 
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enough to tell us your name, and how it is that you have got mixed 
up in this affair ?’ 

Hugh sighed. 

‘ My name is Maitland,’ replied he, his hands clasped behind him, 
looking—well, anything but inclined to stand on his own dignity. 

‘ Maitland!’ echoed Tom. ‘ How is that ?’ 

‘ Clemmie is my sister.’ 

‘ She is ?” 

‘ She is.’ 

Silence. 

‘ More meraculs !’ said Mrs. Boodles. ‘ I wonder oo I am now? 
Not myself, for certain. Try them smellin’-salts, doctor.’ 

‘Suppose,’ smiled Lord Mandoville, ‘ we were to change the 
scene for a little—go into some other room. Then you would be 
able to apply what remedies you may deem expedient, and we could 
talk matters over. There are various points that seem to require 
elucidation. Have you a room vacant ?’ 

‘Lor, yes, sir,’ says Mrs. Boodles; ‘there’s the front parlour; 
step in there. What's that, though ?’ catching sight of an unad- 
dressed letter on the table. 

‘Give it me,’ said Tom. 

‘ But it’s open,’ said Hugh. 

‘ Ah,’ said Tom, ‘so it is. Come in, Miller;’ for John hung 
back—not a man to push himself was John. 

‘ Well,’ said Lord Mandoville, the door being shut, ‘and what 
about this mysterious document ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Tom, looking it over, ‘it seems a sort of will.’ 

‘A will!’ smilingly. ‘A young lady’s will. Come, that sounds 
tempting. Read it out.’ 

Hugh sighed—Hugh felt very second-rate. 

‘ By the bye, though,’ said Tom, ‘it’s not a will; it’s a letter, 
addressed to some one called Hugh.’ 

A pause. John crossed his legs. 

‘ That’s me,’ said Hugh at length, reluctantly. 

‘ You'd better read it, then.’ 

But Hugh shook his head—seemed to labour under emotion. 

‘No,’ said he, his hand seeking his coat-pocket ; ‘I’d rather you 
did, if—if you don’t mind.’ 

Tom seemed struck, smoothed his moustache; then he began: 


‘My dear Hugh,—By the time you receive this I shall be dead. 
I can bear no more. There is no need of me in this world, so I go. 
But I have prayed for you. Dear Hugh, I forgive you—forgive you 
all! Ido indeed; and I am about to die. O, do not let me hope 
in vain! I have one friend—one wise good friend; his name is 
Miller. I wish him to have my doves and flowers; I know he will 
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like them for my sake. Go to him, ask him to help you—to put you 
in the way of earning an honest livelihood, and so becoming a better 
man. I believe he will do so.’ (John stared hard at a particular rose- 
pud.) ‘I have had to sell all my things to get back the ring. But 
I have got it, and returned it; so Iam free. Good-night!’ 


Silence. No one seemed particularly inclined to speak. 

‘ And did you get it ?’ asked Hugh at length. 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Mandoville. Tom held his peace. ‘That is 
what brought us here.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Hugh; and turning away, broke down utterly—cried 
like a child. 

Again silence—painful silence—broken only by the sobs of that 
wretched man. 

Suddenly the door opened ; Doctor Grey looked in. 

‘0,’ said he, and then paused. What was the matter now ? 

‘How is your patient ?’ smiled Lord Mandoville, imperturbable 
as ever. 

‘0,’ smiled the doctor, who was a man of the world, and knew 
when to see and when not, ‘as well as ever. Bright as a button, 
as the nurses say.’ 

‘Bravo !’ cried Tom. 

The doctor laughed. Not a bad connection, well worked. 

‘In that case,’ said Lord Mandoville, ‘ our best plan will be 
ip—’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Tom. 

‘My darling!’ 

‘O Tom!’ 

‘O Clemmie !’ 

And then they kissed and kissed. 

‘How could you be so foolish ?’ 

‘How could you be so unkind ?’ 

‘But it is all over ?’ 

And Clemmie smiled, smiled up at him out of those sweet 
clear eyes of hers—eyes whence the light had all but fled utterly. 
Enough ! 


XVII. 


I nAvE little more to add, and that little shall be told as con- 
cisely as possible ; tags are bad things at best. 

Clemmie, being ordered change of air, soon left London. Aunt 
Millicent wished her to come and stay with them—stay till her 
marriage, ifshe would. Aunt Millicent seemed to have grown very 
affectionate all of a sudden ; uncle George too—‘ More meraculs,’ 
as Mrs. Boodles would say. Well, there would be haycocks to sit 
upon, and nosegays to gather, and Tom to talk to. Tom must come, 
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of course. So Clemmie went, and there she stopped; and from there 
she was married, one cloudless August morning, with the flowers al] 
about her, and the sun shining on her, and surely the best luck 
awaiting her that ever bride chanced on. 

It was a pretty wedding, and they were a handsome couple. [ 
vow Lord Mandoville felt quite proud as he looked at them. 

And there an end. The tale is told. Not quite, though. 

John Miller lives on at the old place. Now and then he finds 
his way to Bruton-street ; now and then he spends an hour or two 
in a certain bright flower-scented drawing-room ; but I do not know 
that it makes him any the happier. Yet— 

‘ Talk not of wasted affection; affection never was wasted. 


If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment.’ 


And Hugh—what of Hugh? Well, Hugh, properly speaking, 
no longer exists, so great is the change wrought by regular habits, 
work, and regret. This last, not least. 

Madge Templeton died abroad, at some out-of-the-way place in 
Switzerland, soon after Tom’s marriage; at least so they say; no 
one quite knows. 

Now Kitty Palmer rules the Row, vogue la galére. 

Sir Henry is seriously thinking of going into Parliament, when 


the family borough falls vacant. He has been shooting snipes in 
Algeria lately, and did the Danube last autumn. He proposes, 
should he be unlucky in public life, to turn traveller in real earnest, 
and lay siege to the heart of Africa—‘ Heart, of course.’ 

So wags the world. 

‘ We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; in feel- 
ings, not in figures on a dial.’ 
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THE ‘SPELLING BEEF’ 


We have lately acclimatised an institution which is making a high 
bid for popularity. We take our pleasure sadly, and an element of 
toil is an invariable ingredient of our most favoured recreations. It 
may have been a knowledge of this characteristic which suggested 
the introduction of the ‘Spelling Bee.’ Here amusement would 
go hand-in-hand with improvement, and the sternest moralist might 
acquit himself of wasting time. It would also have the desirable 
effect of bringing the sexes together. It had become practically 
impossible to lure men to an afternoon party under any pretence. 
This, then, would be a sure means of enlisting their sympathies. 
They had been making merry so long over the peculiarities of ladies’ 
orthography, that they would hail the opportunity of asserting their 
own views. But somehow the gentlemen exhibit very faint enthu- 
siasm. They have a general idea that when ladies show any decided 
eagerness for a contest it is because they are assured of victory. 
Besides, the male speller, though conscious of his superiority in 
the composite words, is very nervous about the little Saxon terms, 
which are derived from nothing and consequently afford no clue. 
He has never been taught spelling; but he has heard of long lists 
of words committed to memory at girls’ schools. It would be par- 
donable in a lady to break down over some Greek term which she 
had never seen. But how painful would his confusion be were he 
to blunder in some debatable trifle, or betray any indecision as to 
the number of Is or ts he would allot to a word! 

When we read the verses which Chaucer indites to his ‘ herte’s 
lady,’ who cares for him both in ‘hele’ and sickness, we begin to 
doubt Spenser’s dictum that the accent is the ‘onely or chiefest 
hardnesse of our moother tongue.’ If we summon him in evidence 
against himself, we find that his spelling is both eccentric and 
inconsistent. The lavish use of letters habitual to that leisurely 
age is well shown in a stanza where he apostrophises his love : 

‘ Whether lying reastlesse in heavy bedde, or else 

Sitting so cheerelesse at the cheerefull boorde, or else 

Playing aloue carelesse on hir heavenlie virginals.’ 
Though in the next stanza he writes ‘ bed’ for ‘ bedde.’ One would 
have thought it must be spelling that was in his mind when he talks 
of it sometimes ‘ comming shorte of that it should, and sometimes ex- 
ceeding the measure.’ He calls his own art indifferently ‘ ryming’ 
and ‘riming;’ and ‘sillable’ and ‘syllable’ stand side by side, appa- 
tently without suggesting any sense of incongruity. There is a 
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Hibernian smack about ‘threasure,’ which was perhaps acquired 
during the poet’s residence in Ireland; but there can be no such 
excuse for many a homely English word which presents itself in 
strange and ever-varying disguise. or instance, when the ‘daugh- 
ter of the woody nymphe’ is tending the ‘ wofull squire’ with loving 
zeal, she stumbles frightfully in her spelling. When she had ‘fownd 
the hearbes (or herbes) shee pownded them small and did in pieces 
bruze,’ and subsequently ‘scruze’ them into the wound, the latter 
word perhaps suggesting the z in ‘ uze’ which closes the next line, 
It would be unfair to be too critical about this passage, for the 
maiden was doubtless in much perturbation. But when we are in- 
formed that versifying may be ‘wonne with custom’—a thing which 
we had always doubted—we are forced to the conclusion that it must 
be easier to write poetry than to spell it. 
When we come to a later period we find the same difficulty 
about our ‘moother tongue.’ The men who fought for King and 
Parliament were very indifferent penmen. Probably even at this 
date the art was left too exclusively to clerks and others who were 
unfit to swing a sword. We read of an order to a Cromwellian 
captain to ‘ pule downe’ the house ofa delinquent and carry away 
the ‘ffloor.’ The cornet who wrote ‘youst’ for ‘used’ might at any 
rate plead a precedent in his profession. About this time tooa 
man left an estate to his ‘ wiff and soon;’ and in an inventory of 
goods given to a daughter-in-law we find such articles as a ‘ peir of 
shetes, a matres, a pelowe, a weddyng girdell, some spones, saw- 
sers, a basyn of pewtre,’ and other matters, and finally a ‘ bonet to 
be bought at the feir.’ One would have imagined that no amount 
of ingenuity could cram another letter into ‘ which,’ yet we find it 
‘whyche.’ A bookseller speaks of a ‘sett’ of books. People ‘re- 
maine severall daies’ in a place, or ‘returne’ home from it. They 
‘doe’ a thing in ‘errour, yett gett noe pitty’ for it. They waste an 
e, according to our thinking, on ‘ whoe, noe, and mee,’ and several 
consonants on the word ‘ spightefull.’ But then comes the inevit- 
able law of compensation. We hear of a man who was picked up 
‘suppost drunk ;’ ‘owe’ appears as ‘ou,’ ‘ey’ for ‘eye;’ and the 
accomplished Andrew Marvel makes ‘dar’ rhyme with ‘ war.’ 
Even their own names were no trifles to these worthies. If we refer 
to any family of antiquity we shall see under what various titles it 
appears. Indeed this well-known failing of our ancestors has been 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous heralds to graft all sorts of 
foreign branches on to the parent stock. It may be said that these 
people spoke a different language from our own; but it is to the ab- 
sence of any standard in spelling, rather than to its eccentricity, that 
we have been drawing attention. In a letter of a few lines they will 
often employ the same word three or four times, ingeniously varied 
on each occasion. 
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Should a bad speller feel in want of consolation, he will find 
himself in excellent company with Marlborough, in trouble about the 
description of his ‘ batles ;’ with the Indian officer who put too many 
gs in tent-peg; or with the celebrated admiral who complained that 
the paper which published his letters had garbled them, when, in 
fact, the editor had only reduced them to English. Or he may 
recollect that, when the plague of competitive examinations first 
broke out, it was asserted that the spelling of English was both an 
useless and an impossible accomplishment. 

The new mode is, we believe, to teach this difficult art by sight, 
and this method has much to recommend it; for, as pronunciation 
depends on the correctness of the ear, so does spelling on the eye, 
and the time spent in committing lists of words to memory will be 
comparatively wasted. Surely in these days, when we have Royal 
Commissions on every imaginable subject, we might call for a report 
on the best method of reducing our spelling to a system. Itisa 
wonder that a busy age like ours, that curtails its words unwarrant- 
ably—‘ writing its friends, Tuesday, &c.,’ and squabbling for the 
privilege of sending telegrams in cipher—should be so tolerant of 
our superfluity of letters, even bringing back those which we had 
hoped were for ever gone. Surely every one would be a gainer were 
our ‘oughs’ and many another strange combination relegated to 
eternal limbo. It appeared so needless to disfigure pure Latin words 
like ‘labor’ and ‘ honor,’ that a set was made against the interloping 
letter ; but already the stream of fashion seems to be returning into 
its old course. The present generation has applied the pruning- 
hook without sparing to our punctuation ; probably the same process 
would be equally advantageous to our spelling. But even should we 
ever overcome the ‘hardnesse of our moother-tongue,’ our task would 
not be ended. We are citizens of the world now, and as such are 
required to spell languages which are as much in want of a standard 
as our own once was. Those distinguished visitors who come to us 
every summer, flaunting their tropical plumage under our gray sky, 
appear, like our forefathers, to write their names as best they can, 
or according to the whim of the moment. Then, the savants never 
seem able to establish an Oriental code. Is it Muslim, or Moslem, 
or Mussulman? And is an African prince to be allowed to exas- 
perate geographers by prefixing ‘ mt’ and ‘ tch’ to the names of his 
lakes and mountains, till they are as hard to disengage from the 
mouth as a Welsh patronymic ? 

There are many devices known to the diffident speller. He may 
write the obnoxious word so that no one can read it; and, since bad 
writing and talent are convertible terms, he will rather gain by the 
stratagem ; or he may smear his word by laying two pages together, 
like the man who wished to raise a doubt in the examiner’s mind as 
to the exact position of his Greek accents. Again, the experienced 
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letter-writer can generally out-mancuvre his enemy by some fresh 
combination, provided he does not get too deeply involved in his 
sentence before he discovers his presence. But none of these 
innocent little wiles will avail you anything when once seated in the 
dread circle. It may be some outlandish word which the inguisitor 
has discovered lurking among the zs, or be the coinage of some over- 
wrought lexicographer’s brain. Never mind; it is a dictionary 
word, and you are bound to attempt it. In this case you may cover 
your confusion by suggesting that it is a term that no one ever 
heard of. But what if the said inquisitor, well knowing the joints 
in male harness, should propound some simple Saxon word! The 
female catechumens at your side give a deprecatory glance, expres- 
sive of disapprobation that you should be subjected to so light 
an ordeal. You grow hot and cold by turns; there is a hurly-burly 
in your brain. Is it eiorie? Are there two ts, two ls, two rs? 
If it was the verb you might manage it; but the participle—telle 
est la difficulté! To doubt is to be lost, so you blurt it out; anda 
smile, which even feminine pity cannot quite repress, shows you 
your error. You try, therefore, to look as if you were not ‘ harassed’ 
or ‘embarrassed,’ and as though you would be quite equal to the 
description of the indigestible meal made by the penniless peddler’s 
pony, were the effort required of you. In due course you will have 
your revenge, for the ladies will commit themselves sadly over those 
strange composite terms, of the meaning of which they are naturally 
ignorant. Modern discovery has supplied your tormentor with a 
whole armory of these. There are engines of destruction and ex- 
plosive oils with names as terrible as the substances they indicate. 
Even peaceful science is bristling with hidden dangers. Light and 
heat, air and water, are daily yielding up some new secret, and a 
new word must be struck in its honour. It may be pure-bred Greek 
or Latin; sometimes it is hybrid, or an explanatory tail is affixed 
to the inventor’s name. Happily our language, too barren to describe 
the mystery of ladies’ toilettes or the chefs-d’auvre of the cook, has 
to fall back upon French. But even in these departments there is 
more need of wariness than heretofore, for there are words which 
would pose an entire company to be seen attached to some ‘ figure- 
improver’ or pasted across the cork of a magic pickle-bottle. Pro- 
vided that the new bantling born into our cosmopolitan circle be 
dressed in a garb somewhat consonant to our ideas, we are bound to 
adopt him. 

It may be that you will leave your entertainer’s drawing-room 
with a subdued feeling of resentment ; you have lost a little money 
and a good deal of reputation. But be consoled; you have been 
assisting at an entertainment in which instruction is sugared over 
with amusement. 
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LODGING-HOUSE KEEPERS 


Ir is a truism that the ‘necessary’ cat attaches itself to the house, 
and not to the inmates. Taking the average of lodging-house 

keepers, it would not be difficult to trace an analogy between them 

and the quadruped which enjoys the special protection of Lady 

Burdett Coutts. Like puss they can fawn and they can scratch. 

Of the species some prefer to walk with velvety paws, concealing the 

talons ever ready for instant action; others display their claws in 

season and out of season, and much delight in hissing and spitting, 

especially if you happen to be so imbecile as to attempt to pet them. 

All, true to their feline instinct, revel in the luxury of indirect or 
direct larceny. They would rather extort a bonus in the shape of 
overcharge than receive the same amount as a gift; they moreover 
enjoy most those tit-bits which are acquired by stealth and in 
defiance of the strict rule of honesty. In one detail only does the 
parallel fail. They seldom attain to the cleanliness of the decent 
area cat. Grimalkin, if only well fed and cared for, takes a pleasure 
in purification. Like beauty she is fair but false; whereas your 
landlady, though desperately deceitful, is also dirty; or, if perchance 
in person pure, preserves the average by employing the filthiest of 
abigails. There are of course to be found here and there brilliant 
exceptions—females of honour and refined feeling, who treat their 
lodgers as friends, not as foes, and provide things wholesome in the 
sight of all men. They exist, however, in anything but profusion; 
so much so, that the typical lodger, who has suffered many things 
in the vain search after the comforts of a home under the roof-trees 
of others, may regard them as mere figments of an exuberant imagi- 
nation. For one prize in the lodging-house lottery you may as- 
suredly draw at least ninety-nine blanks. 

Pluticulus of course, who has got thirty thousand pounds caged 
in the Funds, and is under no special obligation to toil or spin, when 
he migrates with his Pluticula and the Pluticules of the nursery to the 
sea-board can afford ‘drawing-rooms’ in houses where, up-stairs, there 
is an imitation of luxury, albeit, if Pluticula only dared penetrate the 
arcana of the infernal regions, she would never again taste a mouthful 
that issued therefrom. The Pluticules, however, are lucky people, 
and can afford to buy the best. Most of us have not the privilege of 
being the creditors of the nation, but, on the contrary, are compelled 
to labour for the meat that perisheth in some manner more or less 
degrading and disagreeable. Consequently to us coin of the realm 
assumes a horrible significance, and we dislike parting with it about 
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as much as if it were a life-belt, and we happened to be wrecked on 
the Kentish Knock. Hence our experience is of humbler diversoria, 
such as a Pluticule would pass by with a sniff of the nostril, and 
Plutus, divine Plutus—gifted though he be, according to the verdict 
of toadyism, with eyesight superior to Turner, Millais, ay, by Jove, 
Raffaelle—would not even see. 

N’importe. People who drive in gilt coaches do not come in 
for the fun of the fair. Ifyou care to know what is going on in the 
world, you must drop down to the level of humanity and learn to 
be a cad. After all, when you’re once sound asleep, or, for the 
matter of that, immersed in the perusal of a good novel, what 
does it signify? You forget your surroundings. Whilst, if victuals 
chance to be scarce, your digestion regains somewhat of the elasticity 
of childhood, and even a potato becomes a luxury. 

It is in lodgings, then, of the second class that you will encounter 
character. Let us hazard a description. 

A house situate in the wilds of Pimlico, rather Westminster way 
than not. The landlady—most grandiloquent of noun substantives 
—we will term Mrs. Pink. She was in early life, before her figure 
assumed a resemblance to that of Queen Anne, a scullery-maid in a 
nobleman’s family. Her bun-like charms attracted the Mercury of 
the household, who deceased shortly after the fruition of his romance, 
leaving Mrs. Pink with a brace of brats—and nothing. Now the 
aristocracy is squeezable. My lady, compassionating the widow, set 
her up in this Pimliconian domicile ; whereupon Mrs. Pink, by way 
of proving her appreciation of this superfluous generosity, promptly 
gave a bill of sale on the furniture, and spent the proceeds on liquor 
and dissipation. At the time when we occupied this good woman’s 
first floor she was in considerable pecuniary difficulty, albeit every 
room in her house was let. Bills of sale require, like circuit-leaders, 
constant refreshing; hence Mrs. Pink not only enforced clockwork 
regularity in payments, but even went to the length of demanding 
her rent in advance. 

We shelled out. Yet, O what misery it all was! Mrs. P. of 
course, with the wretched spawn of poor defunct Pink, occupied the 
subterranea. In her household duties she was assisted by such a 
slut, so ignorant, so unclean, so odorous, that one longed for a cow, 
an ass, a sheep, a pig, or even a good wholesome badger, to wait at 
table in preference to this specimen of ‘ fallen’ humanity. The two 
garrets were tenanted by City clerks, whereof one was sober, but 
addicted to chemical experiments; the other chronically intoxicate. 
This latter gentleman in his cups usually turned off the gas, and 
then turned it on again; so that if we did not explode, it was not 
from want of forethought on his part. The gas, by the way, though 
a strongish scent, was far preferable to the varied stenches evolved 
in the course of his experiments by the sober clerk, who we some- 
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times wished might fuddle himself into forgetfulness of such combi- 
nations of physical science as take the skin off your nose. The 
second floor contained a student, or rather a peripatetic philosopher. 
No one ever saw that man; he never came in, and assuredly he 
never went out. His very existence was as much of a conundrum 
to us as the yolk of the egg was to poor George the Third. We 
could not make out how he got there. All that was intelligible in 
him might be summed up in the expression, perpetual motion— 
Ambulavit, et eternum ambulabit. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the soporific influence of the escaped gas, nobody would ever have 
enjoyed a wink of sleep, owing to the treadmill overhead. 

We have reserved as a bonne bouche the parlour people. They 
were a triad, consisting of (a) a man, (b) his wife, (c) a young 
lady (?) to whom the man was peculiarly attentive. The round of 
wrong enacted below our feet may be thus summarised. The man 
would take to the theatre the young lady, leaving his wife behind ; 
latish in the evening he would return with her in a cab, very much 
inebriate. Then the injured wife ventured to remonstrate ; where- 
upon, in the language of the ‘ Bells of St. Michael’s Tower,’ ‘ Richard 
Penlake a crab-stick would take,’ and wallop his ill-starred spouse 
till she howled. The shindies thus occasioned were indeed terrific. 
In vain we threatened Mrs. Pink that such disreputable proceedings 
would eliminate our humble name from her list of lodgers. Mr. 
Penlake had money; he made it worth the woman’s while to tolerate 
him; and therefore to all our objurgations she turned a deaf ear. 
At last a little scene brought matters to a climax. 

Mr. Penlake had been observing the chief festival of the Chris- 
tian year with that rigorous attention to the discipline of turkey and 
plum-pudding exacted by ecclesiastical custom, and had, moreover, 
settled these edibles with several rummers of punch. Then he grew 
playful, and, assuming the crab-stick, whacked Mrs. Penlake noisily. 

Having performed this marital duty accurately well, he next 
turned with maudlin gravity to the young lady, who had blandly wit- 
nessed the flagellation of her rival, volunteering, by way of apology, 

‘Polly, my dear, I hope I don’t disturb you!” 

This was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. Poor iil- 
used Mrs. Penlake’s spirit rose to the occasion. Seizing the 
nearest article of offence, she made at her lord with all the aggres- 
siveness of despair. Whereupon ensued such a mélée as bafiles 
description. The furniture was smashed; so, thank goodness, was 
Mr. Penlake’s head. Miss Polly came in for a broken nose. The 
police were called in, and the Penlakes en bloc ejected. 

As for ourselves, we wished that we had committed some minor 
criminal offence, so that we might have enjoyed the quiet comfort 
of a Christian Christmas in a respectable and well-ordered gaol. 























‘THREE FOR A WEDDING’ 


O, THE summer sky may be soft and blue, 
But brighter and softer and deeper of hue 
Are the eyes of my darling so fair and true! 
Thus blithely treading 
I mused. Nor less lightly my way I took, 
On spying—fair omen !—in woodland nook 
Three magpies chattering over a brook— 
‘ Three for a wedding.’ 


‘Ho, fool!’ In the distance he up and spoke, 

Our village simple with hateful croak, 

Forth stepping from under a canker’d oak, 
Whose branches spreading 

Hung fruitless. ‘O, folly to call her ‘‘ mine !” 

Poor birds are wiser. She is not thine, 

For another bridegroom they gather to sign— 
Three for a wedding.’ 


He grinn’d and nodded, but ended his tale ; 
For with arm uplifted, with brow all pale, 
I turn’d and strode hastily down the vale, 
Fierce tears a-shedding ; 
And my heart went out in a bitter cry, 
That the love and the hope of a life must die; 
But the pyots chuckled and pass’d me by— 
‘ Three for a wedding.’ 


What matters it now, for the tale is old ? 
Yet I fain would tell it—it should be told 
How sweetly she bore with my greeting cold, 
With grief and dreading ; 
And how, months later, when leaves were red, 
On the Sunday morning when we were wed, 
Three magpies flew merrily overhead— 
‘ Three for a wedding.’ 


E. F. HAWKSHAW. 














